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THE TSAR’S RESCRIPT. 


On the twenty-seventh of August of the present year the 
Official Messenger of St. Petersburg contained one of the most 
remarkable documents that has seen the light during the 
present century. It had been handed three days before, by 
order of the Tsar, to all the foreign representatives accredited 
to the Court of St. Petersburg, and thus had been placed at 
once in a position of prominence only accorded to diplomatic 
communications of the first importance. Its contents showed 
that it was even more remarkable in itself than in the circum- 
stances of its origin. It contained a summary of the chief 
arguments against “the excessive armaments which weigh 
upon all nations,” and concluded by proposing an inter- 
national Conference to “ put an end to these incessant arma- 
ments, and to seek the means of warding off the calamities 
which are threatening the whole world.” 

The reception given to this Peace Rescript of the absolute 
master of nearly three million soldiers has been curiously 
compounded of enthusiasm and dislike, relief and doubt, san- 
guineness and hesitancy. It is understood that all the powers 
who received the Tsar’s invitation have accepted it or intend 
to accept it, some with reservations and some without. But 
official answers to official communications often give little 
insight into the real minds of their authors, especially in 
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diplomacy, where “exalted sentiments” and “ benevolent in- 
tentions” are as common on paper as they are rare in the 
every-day intercourse of states. No statesman cares to pose 
before the world as an enemy of peace and the things which 
make for peace. But the men who are mainly responsible for 
the present state of affairs, in which the preparations for war 
are almost as burdensome as war itself, are hardly the persons 
to whom we should look for a sincere and strenuous effort to 
put an end to the period of armed truce. They will shrug 
their shoulders and murmur that, though the ideal of the Tsar 
is noble, it is unattainable. They will magnify the very real 
difficulties in the way, and will make little effort to overcome 
them. It is not that they are bad, but they are sceptical. Most 
of them are oppressed with labor and slaves to routine. The 
ablest and the best are loaded with cares, surrounded by 
officials whose interests are bound up with the continuance 
of the present system, and incapable, from training and envi- 
ronment, of believing in the existence of a genuine altruistic 
eathusiasm in their fellow-men. If they are to move at all, 
they must be convinced that the nations they represent desire 
that the proposed Conference shall be a reality and not a 
sham; and if they are to strive with all their might for the 
realization of the Tsar’s dream, they must be made to under- 
stand that the bulk of their fellow-citizens will hold them 
responsible for any failure their efforts could have avoided. 
Unless the public opinion of the civilized world declares unmis- 
takably in favor of some stop being put upon the expansion of 
armaments, armaments will continue to increase. Statesmen 
must feel a force behind them impelling them to act, and then 
their ability and experience, both of which are indispensable if 
good intentions are to be translated into good deeds, will be 
used without stint for the attainment of the ends in view. In 
England public opinion has spoken with no uncertain voice. 
Towns’ meetings, religious conferences, and trade organizations 
have vied with one another in giving an emphatic endorse- 
ment to the Russian project. The leaders of political parties 
and the chief ministers of the various denominations have 
all spoken in the same sense, and, though an undercurrent of 
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suspicion and dislike is sometimes in evidence, it would be 
impossible to obtain anywhere from an open public meeting a 
resolution requesting the government to take no part in the 


proposed Conference. 


The people of the United States have 


been so occupied with the great problems of national policy 
now pressing for solution that they have not been able to 
spare much attention for proposals that affect them more 
remotely, though not less seriously, than the questions arising 
out of their war with Spain. But in so far as they have consid- 
ered the project of the Tsar they have pronounced in its favor. 
Among the English-speaking peoples al! the world over, that 
statesman who openly and avowedly tries to wreck the Peace 
Conference will have a heavy account to settle with his fellow- 


countrymen. 


But on the continent of Europe appearances 


are not so favorable, except in Russia, where the peasant 
dimly discerns that the grandson of the Tsar who liberated 
him from serfdom is endeavoring to liberate him from the 


bondage of military service. 


In most other countries there 


is apathy among the masses of the people. In France there 
was at first actual hostility, caused partly by offended amour 
propre, because the great ally of the Republic had not taken 
her rulers into his confidence before he spoke to the world at 
large, and partly by the fear lest an acceptance of his invitation 
would seem to involve acquiescence in the present territorial 


distribution of Europe. 


But the apprehension of having to 


give at least a tacit recognition of the right of Germany to 
the provinces ceded in 1871 seems to have been removed by 
diplomatic assurances that the Conference would be limited in 
its scope to the question of armaments; while a perception of 
the fact that France, which has practically come to an end of 
her resources in men, has more to gain than Germany, whose 
population is increasing rapidly, by an agreement to attempt 
no further expansion of armies, has done much to remove the 
feeling of soreness due to resentment at not having been con- 


sulted beforehand. 


We may, then, reckon the French people 


among those who are taking no strong views on either side. 
Like the population of most of the states of Europe, they are 


indifferent ; and it is upon the possibility of turning this indif- 
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ference into active support that the prospects of the Conference 
depend. 

To a spectator at a distance it would seem strange to the last 
extreme of strangeness if the peoples of the continent were not 
roused to demand the acceptance of proposals which would 
put some limit to the demands upon their blood and treasure. 
In the language of the Rescript itself, “ Hundreds of millions 
are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of destruction, which, 
though to-day regarded as the last word of science, are des- 
tined to-morrow to lose all value in consequence of some 
fresh discovery in the same field. National culture, economic 
progress, and the production of wealth are either paralyzed or 
checked in their development. Moreover, in proportion as 
the armaments of each power increase, so do they less and 
less fulfil the object which the governments have set before 
themselves. The economic crises due in great part to the 
system of armaments @ outrance and the continual danger 
which lies in this massing of war material are transforming 
the armed peace of our days into a crushing burden, which 
the peoples have more and more difficulty in bearing.” France 
is piling up debt to an extent unknown and undreamed of, 
even in the wasteful days of the Second Empire, while her 
worship of that strange fetish she calls “The honor of the 
army” has made her tolerant of outrages on justice and de- 
fiances hurled at the civil power. In Germany personal lib- 
erty is disappearing beneath the attacks of militarism and the 
autocracy which rests upon it. Austria sees taxation, ex- 
penditure, and armaments increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and gains no corresponding advantage in external or internal 
security. In Italy whole provinces are taxed into semi-star- 
vation and disease to support enormous forces, which, in turn, 
crush out revolts due to the madness of hunger. 

Doubtless sheer ignurance is one great cause of the apathy 
discernible in Europe. Another may be found in the fear of 
offending the powers that be, especially the all-pervading 
military element among them. Where the people are really 
free and have learned how to fulfil the task of controlling 
their own destinies, as in Switzerland and Norway, there is a 
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very active and whole-hearted support of the Tsar’s project. 
Mistaken patriotism is a powerful force in the array opposed to 
the Rescript. The obvious fact that any disarmament which a 
Conference would consent to must be proportional and simul- 
taneous is ignored, and people are led to believe that their 
country will be the victim of some trick. Another stumbling- 
block is found in the attitude of most of those organized 
societies which exist for the exalted purpose of establishing 
the reign of peace and law. Their aspirations have received 
welcome in an unlooked-for quarter. A great ruler has 
adopted as his own the best of the arguments which they 
have for generations addressed to deaf ears. The whole civil- 
ized world has listened and consented to discuss. The com- 
monest prudence would have dictated a great and united effort 
to concentrate opinion upon the support of the one definite 
proposal of the Tsar, the abatement of the plague of excessive 
armaments. But this was much too sensible to content the 
enthusiasts who dream of organizing the m//ennium by means 
of a few resolutions and a plentiful supply of rhetoric. The 
International Assembly of delegates of Peace Societies which 
met at Turin at the end of last September declined to do any- 
thing so mean and grovelling as “represent the practical 
spirit only.” They therefore started off in hot pursuit of the 
ideal ; and after expressing a hope that “all the governments 
will give their sincere adhesion to the proposal of the Emperor 
of Russia,” proceeded to suggest that the-International Con- 
ference “should propose to the nations the conclusion of a 
general treaty of permanent arbitration,” and should attempt 
to secure the adoption of a code of International Law, which 
should safeguard the independence of each nation and secure 
justice among peoples. It is due to the British delegates to 
say that they fought hard against these egregious proposals. 
They pointed out that a general Treaty of Arbitration and a 
formal code of International Law were distant goals which 
might be attained in the far future, but could not be reached 
within the next few months, And they warned their colleagues 
against making themselves the laughing-stock of Europe by 
coupling projects which the average man would at once reject 
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as Utopian with the one practical project which had just re- 
ceived the unexpected adherence of a great military ruler. 
But their arguments met with no acceptance from the great 
body of the Assembly. They were impatiently voted down. 
The idealists triumphed, happy in the fond belief that they 
had affirmed eternal principles in the face of a hostile world, 
and apparently without the slightest suspicion that they had 
struck a heavy blow at the very cause which they are organized 
to defend. Possibly in their attempts to influence their fellow- 
citizens they may act more wisely than when they were as- 
sembled together in conference. Unless this happens, a great 
opportunity will be thrown away by those who should have 
been the first to avail themselves of it, and a great force will 
be wasted when it is most needed to overcome the apathy of 
the continental peoples with regard to the Tsar’s humane 
proposals. 

Passing on from the reception which has been accorded to 
the Russian project, we may proceed to a consideration of its 
ethical value. Those who, like the author of the present 
paper, avowedly approach the subject from a Christian point 
of view, may be content to say that the overgrown armaments 
of modern Europe are in themselves a negation of Christian 
principles, and any proposal to abate them or prevent their 
further increase should receive the whole-hearted support of 
all Christian people. In order to adopt this view, it is not 
necessary to hold that war is always and in every case wrong, 
or that the profession of the soldier is forbidden to the follow- 
ers of Christ. All we need take for granted is that the peace 
which our Lord left as a legacy to his disciples was meant to 
include nations, and that the law of brotherhood applies to 
states as well as to individuals. If we believe that the work 
of Christ will not be fully done on earth till “ nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more,” we must range ourselves with those who see in the 
Rescript of the Tsar an attempt to bring the practice of civil- 
ized states into some approximation to agreement with the 
principles of the religion which most of them profess. 

But such considerations as these are not likely to meet with 
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universal acceptance, and in any case it is desirable to reinforce 
them by other arguments. No one can fail to see that the 
withdrawal of hundreds of thousands of young men from the 
peaceful careers just opening out before them involves enor- 
mous industrial and social waste. Moreover, during the time 
they are learning the business of mutual slaughter, they are 
supported by public funds raised from the taxation of their 
countrymen. The burden is already in some countries de- 
stroying the springs of industry and closing the avenues of 
commerce. Even wealthy England has been warned by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer that, if her expenditure 
on armaments continues to increase at the present rate, she 
will have soon to choose between increased taxation and the 
cessation of her efforts to reduce her national debt. The 
twenty-four thousand miles of soldiers which, according to a 
Germany authority, represent the sum total of the armies of 
continental Europe, are not fed, clothed, and provided with 
munitions of war without an annual expenditure of hundreds 
of millions sterling. And, while money is poured out like 
water for warlike purposes, education languishes owing to 
the difficulty of raising the necessary funds, and the eter- 
nal lack of pence hampers every effort to deal with such 
problems as the housing of the poor and the provision in 
towns and villages of the amenities of communal existence. 
Nor are the evils of militarism confined to the diversion of 
national wealth from productive to unproductive channels. 
It brings with it grave moral dangers, which it is both 
foolish and wicked to ignore. M. Urbain Gohier, in his 
book “ L’Armée contre la Nation,” which has brought upon 
him prosecution at the instance of the French government, 
may possibly paint too dark a picture. But much of his in- 
formation is taken from official reports, and he deliberately 
declares that barrack life is a school of drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, and every filthy vice. The youths of the nation go 
into it healthy, clean, and vigorous. They come out rotten 
and tainted, to become centres of moral and physical corrup- 
tion on their return to civilian occupations. It is impossible 
to pronounce an opinion upon such sweeping charges without 
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an investigation, which few would be able or willing to under- 
take. But it may not be amiss to remark in passing that, 
human nature being what it is, the aggregation of young 
men together in large masses without the possibility of mar- 
riage, and with a good deal of time hanging idle on their 
hands, is sure to lead to results of a most unsatisfactory kind, 
unless the greatest pains are taken by the authorities to pro- 
vide influences which shall counteract those other influences 
whose existence is so well known that they need not be de- 
scribed. Unfortunately, it sometimes happens that those who 
from their official position should be foremost in the combat 
with vice have adopted the doctrine that it is a necessity, and 
do their best to encourage what they ought to endeavor to 
stamp out. But lubricity is not the only evil that may easily 
be made to flourish in the atmosphere of camps. Contempt 
of civilians, impatience of civil authority, distaste for civil life, 
are each and all fostered by the overgrown military system of 
most continental nations. The old doctrine of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, that a standing army is dangerous to 
liberty, may receive startling confirmation at the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is said, on the other hand, that armies are schools of 
patriotism and self-sacrifice; and no one who possesses a 
knowledge of the gallant deeds done by soldiers of all coun- 
tries will be disposed to deny that there is a large amount of 
truth in the statement. Yet it is false to add that patriotism 
cannot exist and flourish without the aid of a military training. 
The United States, with its army of twenty-five thousand men 
in a population of seventy millions, is a striking proof to the 
contrary. At the beginning of the present year no ruler of a 
great civilized power controlled so small an armed force as 
did President McKinley. But when the need was felt, he had 
but to stamp his foot and armed men seemed to rise from the 
soil. If any real danger from a foreign foe should threaten 
the American Union, the industrious population which tills 
her prairies and toils in her workshops would throng by 
millions to her defence. In no country is the sentiment of 
patriotism stronger, and in no country is it less dependent 
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upon the influence of a standing army. As to self-sacrifice, 
it is taught far better by the charities and restraints of domes- 
tic life than by the wild rush of the battle-field or the comrade- 
ship of the camp and the march. Courage and devotion, 
organization and discipline, are not the sole prerogatives 
of the soldier, though the world rings with his deeds of 
daring and his feats of obedience and endurance, while 
civilians do not find the special correspondent at their elbow 
and the daily press filled with descriptions of their exploits. 
The management of a great industrial concern requires as 
much talent for organization as the planning of a campaign. 
The thousands of workmen who obey one head and combine 
their separate efforts to attain a common end are disciplined 
differently but as thoroughly as the long lines of marching 
infantry who delight the eye at a great review. If peace 
necessarily meant ignoble ease there would be much to say 
for the theory of Von Moltke and other great generals, that 
war was necessary to preserve the virility of the race and 
keep alive the manly virtues. But who can visit the busy 
hives of industry without being convinced of its fallacy? 
The arts of peace require as much active cultivation as the 
arts of war. While there are seas to be traversed, mines to 
be dug, explorations to be carried out, engineering feats to be 
accomplished, and scientific discoveries to be made, no one 
need fear that patience, courage, perseverance, and skill will 
die out among mankind for lack of exercise. The dangers of 
fire and flood would call forth heroism and devotion even if 
war were but a dim memory of an evil past. Honest toil and 
manly exercise would develop the human frame to the height 
of its strength and beauty even if military drill were as obso- 
lete as the formation of the Macedonian phalanx. 

We may dismiss as phantoms of a too active imagination 
all anticipation of moral decay consequent upon the abate- 
ment of war. But even if they were as well founded as they 
are groundless, they would form no argument against going 
into conference at the Tsar’s invitation. The Russian emperor 
does not propose to abolish war, or even to provide machinery 
for settling international disputes with as little resort to war 
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as possible. Neither does he suggest anything in the nature 
of complete disarmament. His project is much more modest. 
All he asks is that the rulers of states shall concert measures 
for stopping the increase of armaments, and, if possible, re- 
ducing proportionately those which already exist. It is 
necessary to insist on this because it destroys the force of an 
economic objection which has been put forward in some 
quarters. Sad pictures have been drawn of the misery and 
destitution which would be caused were the millions of men 
now under arms suddenly sent out into the world to compete 
for employment in industrial avocations. Nothing of the 
kind is contemplated. Even if, in some sudden access of 
humanitarian zeal, nations were to resolve to beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks, 
they would not, unless they were simultaneously bereft of 
sense, disband all their forces at once. The general disarma- 
ment would be carried out step by step. The soldiers and 
sailors would be gradually absorbed in peaceful industries, 
and at the end, labor freed from the burden of taxation for 
military purposes, would be far more efficient and far better 
remunerated than it is to-day. 

Unless the foregoing arguments are altogether fallacious, 
the ethical value of the Tsar’s proposals must be ranked very 
high. If they can be carried out they will relieve civilized 
humanity of some portion of a burden which is rapidly be- 
coming too heavy for its strength. They make for peace, and 
they tend to abate that spirit of militarism which is dangerous 
to morality and liberty. And all these things will be done 
without dislocating industry, weakening patriotism, or de- 
stroying the robuster virtues. It follows, therefore, that 
they are to be welcomed as far as they are practicable. But 
before we discuss their practicability it will be advisable to 
deal with a preliminary matter which has an important bear- 
ing upon the main question. Doubts have been expressed 
as to the good faith of the young autocrat of all the Russias. 
If they have any foundation, it is obvious that the chance of a 
successful issue of the Conference is much less than it would 
be were the author of the proposals to be discussed filled 
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with a single-hearted determination to carry them through. 
But are they justified? No one can venture to dogmatize on 
such a question, because no one can look into the mind of 
the Tsar. But the indications point to sincerity. It is said 
that Russian diplomacy is shifty, if not absolutely untruthful. 
This assertion is often heard in England. But it is advisable 
for Englishmen to remember that just the same thing is said 
on the continent of English diplomacy. In both cases 
national prejudices have much to do with the charge. Cer- 
tainly no one would go to diplomatic history for conspicuous 
examples of the virtue of truthfulness. On the other hand, 
it is certain that many of the accusations of the want of 
veracity made by one people against another are based on 
misapprehensions. Would it not be wise to drop them for 
the present and discuss the Tsar’s action upon its merits? 
Even if he should happen to have ulterior motives, that is no 
reason why other powers should decline to consider his pro- 
posal or refrain from doing their best to carry into effect so 
beneficent a plan. But has he any hidden objects? There is 
flat absurdity in the statement that he cannot mean what he 
says because he has lately approved of plans for greatly 
strengthening his fleet. Surely a ruler may deem it his duty 
under present circumstances to increase his armaments in 
order to safeguard national interests and yet long for the time 
when such increases will be rendered unnecessary by the 
general agreement of his neighbors to stop their increases 
also. We need not acclaim the young emperor as one of the 
greatest of heroes, or indulge in hysterical laudation of him 
as a sort of Napoleon of peace. Such utterances do more 
harm than good, and by their manifest exaggeration provoke 
exaggerated statements on the other side. Let us wait for 
the issue before we reverence Nicholas II. as one of the 
noblest benefactors of the human race. Meanwhile let 
us treat him as a man of honor, sincerely desirous of 
benefiting his fellows, and let us with equal sincerity 
examine his proposals, and give him what aid we can 
in his laudable attempt. We ought never to forget that 
though the annals of the Tsardom are stained with terrible 
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deeds of violence and cruelty, yet the personal inclinations of 
many of the Tsars have been noble and generous. Alexander 
II. freed the serfs in 1860, procured the condemnation of ex- 
plosive bullets by international convention in 1868, and made, 
in 1874, a strenuous but unsuccessful attempt to induce all 
the states of Europe to agree upon a code for regulating mili- 
tary operations on land and depriving warfare of the last rem- 
nants of its old ferocity. Alexander III. kept the peace, often 
under great provocation. Even Alexander I., when he founded 
the Holy Alliance in 1815, was in a condition of moral and 
spiritual exaltation, and honestly believed in his own declara- 
tion that the sole object of the alliance was to manifest before 
all the world the determination of the allied sovereigns “ to 
take for their rule of conduct, whether in the administration 
of their respective states or in their political relations with 
other governments, none but the precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion,—precepts of justice, of charity, and of peace,—which, 
far from being applicable only to private life, ought, on the 
contrary, to have a direct influence on the resolves of princes, 
and to guide all their steps, as being the sole method of 
strengthening human institutions and remedying all their im- 
perfections.” With this strain of idealism and enthusiasm in 
his blood, the young Tsar may well have resolved to signalize 
his reign by a great effort to lighten the war burdens of the 
nations, and thus furnish “by the help of God a happy pre- 
sage for the century which is about to open.” And this is 
_ rendered all the more probable from what we know of the 
strength of his domestic affections. He is profoundly influ- 
enced by two women,—his mother and his wife. His mother 
is the widow of Alexander III., who was aptly called “ The 
Peace-Keeper of Europe ;” and his wife is celebrated for her 
humanity and gentleness no less than for her beauty. With 
these good women by his side he will find sympathy and sup- 
port in every project undertaken for the relief of his suffering 
subjects and the welfare of humanity at large. 

The question still remains, Is the Russian plan practicable ? 
We may commence our attempt to find an answer by admit- 
ting that, if the settlement of all outstanding quarrels between 
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states is a necessary preliminary to any agreement for stopping 
the increase of armaments, the attempt to bring about such an 
agreement is doomed to failure. No human being possessed 
of average sanity can imagine that at one and the same time 
the future of Alsace-Lorraine will be settled to the satisfaction 
of France and Germany, the ambitions of Russia and England 
in the Far East reconciled, the devolution of the various 
provinces of the Turkish Empire determined, the author- 
ity of Great Britain in Egypt and the Nile Valley defined 
and regularized, the controversy between Sweden and Nor- 
way ended to their mutual comfort, American and Canadian 
differences composed, the French shore of Newfoundland 
rendered harmless as a source of international complications, 
Japan accorded a position in the family of nations acceptable 
at once to herself and her competitors in the race for empire, 
and a hundred other matters arranged with equal celerity and 
success. Rather is it true that the mere raising of any of 
these questions would tend to frustrate the object for which 
the Conference is called. When there are so many lighted 
matches about, any attempt to sweep up all the loose gun- 
powder strewn over the surface of the earth is far more likely 
to end in disaster than in the removal of inflammable material. 
Whatever views may be entertained in some quarters of the 
character of Russian statesmen, no one believes that they are 
lacking in sagacity. But they would deserve to rank among 
the most foolish of mankind if they entered the Conference 
on disarmament with a plan for calling up all the questions 
which excite the most angry feelings among the nations. We 
may safely say they will do nothing of the kind. Indeed, the 
reservations made by many of the powers when accepting the 
invitation render such a course impossible. When the Con- 
ference meets it will proceed at once to the discussion of the 
only subject it is asked to consider. 

Can the nations of the civilized world agree to disarm en- 
tirely under present circumstances? No. Their conflicting 
interests and mutual jealousies forbid it; and, even if there 
were no other reasons, they dare not commit treason to civ- 
ilization by rendering it helpless in the face of barbarism. 
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Can they consent to a large and proportionate diminution of 
their overgrown armaments? Probably not. Who is to say 
what reduction in the British navy is equivalent to striking 
off one hundred thousand men from the muster-rolls of the 
German army? Who is to decide whether small and slightly- 
armed states, like Holland, or neutralized states, like Switzer- 
land, are to be called upon to diminish their defensive forces 
when France or Austria disbands an army corps? Who is 
to tell the United States whether it may or may not increase 
its army and navy till they bear some resemblance in strength 
to the establishments of European powers? But though 
total or partial disarmament is scarcely within the bounds of 
possibility, an agreement to proceed no further with the mad 
competition of warlike preparations, which is ruining the nations 
without increasing their security or seriously altering their rela- 
tive positions, stands on avery different footing. There would be 
no need to solve a host of knotty problems before it could be 
made ; and, when it was made, some machinery for securing that 
it was honestly kept ought not to be beyond the wit of man to 
devise. It has been suggested that the relief gained by such 
a pact would be small; but the facts of recent history show 
that the reverse is nearer the truth. In the financial year 
1893-94 Great Britain spent more than thirty-three million 
pounds on her army and navy. In the financial year 1898-99 
her Parliament has voted close upon forty-three millions. The 
difference of ten millions between the two sums would have 
been sufficient to establish a system of old-age pensions. 
Again, in July of the present year Russia determined to spend 
about nine millions sterling on the increase of her navy. Great 
Britain immediately incurred an additional expenditure of 
eight millions for new ships of war. Thus the relative 
strength at sea of the two powers remains almost exactly 
what it was before. The only difference is that the tax-payers 
of the two countries will have to find a sum of seventeen 
millions over and above their previous payments. Other pow- 
ers have been increasing their fighting forces in the same way, 
and with similar results. The spectacle would be ludicrous if 
it were not sad. And it would have been prevented had the 
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nations agreed a few years ago not to carry their warlike 
preparations beyond the point they had then reached. 

It will be said in reply that, though such an agreement 
might be made, there could be no security that it would be 
kept. The objection is a real one. A dishonest government 
might be able for a time to conceal forbidden preparations, 
especially in countries where there were no parliaments and 
no real freedom of the press. But might not such dangers be 
averted by the establishment of a commission with power to 
visit all establishments and obtain the truth by personal in- 
quiry? Such a commission should be composed of repre- 
sentatives of small and neutralized powers, which could not 
be suspected of designs to enter the race for empire. It 
should have an office in Switzerland, and should be charged 
with the duty of issuing an annual report certifying that the 
agreement to abstain from further armaments had been loyally 
kept. Any state which deemed that a neighbor was guilty of 
some infraction of the bond should have the right of present- 
ing a complaint to the commission. The commissioners 
would then inquire, and report their finding to all the powers. 
Should they decide, either on their own initiative or on com- 
plaint from an aggrieved government, that a breach of the 
agreement had been committed, the peccant state should be 
called upon to reduce its forces to the stipulated level. In 
the event of a refusal, other states should be authorized to 
compel submission. Self-interest would probably cause a 
considerable number of them to take action, and the desired 
result would generally be obtained by a mere show of over- 
whelming force. In other cases the struggle would be short 
and decisive. 

But if public opinion proves strong enough to force states- 
men into devising a workable plan for preventing the further 
increase of armaments, it will probably be strong enough to 
stop any attempt to persevere in a proved breach of the agree- 
ment arrived at. We are thus brought back to our original 
position. The success or failure of the Tsar’s scheme depends 
upon the amount of enlightened sentiment that can be rallied 
in its support. Without being unduly despondent on the one 
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hand or foolishly sanguine on the other, we may wish the 
young ruler of Russia “ God-speed” in his difficult under- 
taking. “ Boys,” said General Sherman to a corps of cadets, 
“they tell you that war is all glory. But let me tell you it is 
all hell.” The man who can persuade the nations to take the 
first step in the abatement of hell will be crowned with immor- 
tal honor, and win a conspicuous place in the list of those who 
have conferred lasting benefits on humanity. 


T. J. LAWRENCE. 
DowninG COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


COSMOPOLITAN DUTIES. 


Tuere can be no doubt that cosmopolitan duties do actually 
enter into men’s lives. Not only does private international 
law recognize in foreigners rights that impose corresponding 
duties upon the citizens of the country that receives them; 
many of us go far beyond this. We act towards foreigners 


in the ordinary intercourse of society, whether we be their 
hosts in our own country or their guests in theirs, not other- 
wise than towards our own people, if indeed we be not (some 
certainly are) all the more scrupulous in the observance 
towards them of the obligations and the courtesies of life. 
Still loftier ground is taken by much of the current and even 
trite language of religion. ‘Children of a common Father,” 
“sons of God,” “men for whom Christ died,” “ heirs of salva- 
tion,”—these are among the phrases that suggest ties sacred 
in their obligation and wider far than those of nationality. 
And if there be cynics to say that these are but big words, 
the religious world has its answer: it can point to missions 
(religious, not diplomatic) and to the work, the outlay, the 
heroism bestowed often upon the most benighted and distant 
of barbarians. Even authors whom one might not suspect of 
cosmopolitanism have at times their proselytizing aspirations, 
and, if only they could induce all mankind to read their works, 
would gladly write for the universe. Nor, in a land like our 
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own, has there been any lack of a cosmopolitanism very 
practical indeed. Money has freely flowed to relieve calami- 
ties in other countries ; organized effort has given itself—and 
not in vain—to the freeing of the slave, and to the protection 
of the aborigines of savage or semi-savage territories. War 
itself, which might well seem the death of cosmopolitanism, 
does but disclose it in a new vitality, and this not only in that 
humanity to wounded or captured enemies which helps to 
redeem the horrors of battle-fields, but even in formal declara- 
tion that, though killing must needs come, it must be done 
as humanely as the high development of the science of pro- 
jectiles permits. 

And yet, when all is said, the amount of fact to which it 
is possible to point is comparatively meagre. Moreover, 
even when fact cannot be ignored, it is, in some quarters, 
flouted. For there are those in whose eyes cosmopolitan 
duties are but cosmopolitan illusions, and cosmopolitan pro- 
fession a thing suspect. ‘ Homicide philanthropy” is Burke’s 
description of French fraternity. “Lover of his kind and 
hater of his kindred” is his bitter epigram upon Rousseau. 
“Friend of man, and enemy of every man he met,” is Car- 
lyle’s verdict on the elder Mirabeau. Language reflects this 
spirit. Who would covet to be called “humanitarian” or 
“philanthropist”? Nor can we blink the fact that apathy to 
the sufferings of distant and especially of savage peoples is 
the rule, and that international and inter-racial hatreds are 
writ large on the face of the world.* 

Deplorable these facts may be. But by the believer in cos- 
mopolitan duties they need not be deplored. They put him 
on his defence. The very paucity of facts to which he can 








* “ What a well-informed writer,” says Mr. H. Sidgwick, . . . “calls ‘the 
wretched details of the ferocity and treachery which have marked the conduct 
of civilized men in their relations with savages’ form one of the most painful 
chapters in modern history.’’—* Elements of Politics,” 309. 

Even the philosopher of Sympathy is far from reassuring. For though he 
waxes eloquent on universal benevolence, he is constrained to add, “‘ The admin- 
istration of the great system of the universe, however, the care of the universal 
happiness of all rational and sensible beings, is the business of God, and not of 
man.’”’—ADAM SMITH, Part VI. 
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appeal ; the very flouts and scoffs that would discredit them,— 
these do but press home the question if, such as they are, they 
admit of theoretical justification. There was a time when men 
sat loose to their duties to slaves, to incurables, to sickly or 
deformed children. Few would repudiate these duties now. 
Time has proved that their first feeble recognition was but 
the earnest of more. So here. Could we but once assure our- 
selves that cosmopolitan duties, however tentative, however 
sporadic their recognition, do actually root themselves in what 
is human and reasonable, we might be patient with compara- 
tively small beginnings because we might see in them great 
or at least greater endings. Indeed, as T. H. Green asserts, 
turning the tables on the men of facts, “ It is rather the retarda- 
tion of the theory (of cosmopolitan duty) that the historian 
has to explain.” He has reason on his side. For, so far are 
cosmopolitan duties from being illusions, that we cannot re- 
pudiate them without laying the axe at the root of these more 
familiar duties which none of us dare repudiate. If we can 
justify our duties to our neighbor we can justify, on precisely 
similar ultimate grounds, our duties to a savage. And if we 
have no justification of our duties to the savage, then will our 
duties to our neighbor lose the very corner-stone of their 
authority. 

For there are here two things that must, in thought, be for- 
ever kept distinct. One is the manner in which, from place to 
place and time to time, the duties of men are articulated. 
This varies. It varies endlessly with the conditions of national 
life and idiosyncrasy. The other—the grounds upon which 
there are any duties at all to articulate. These are not various. 
These do not change from country to country. They exist 
wherever there are men. If anything be absolute, they are. 
This may be clearer if we ask at once what these grounds are. 

Suppose, to begin with, we ask why we feel constrained to 
acknowledge duties—quite ordinary duties which no one 
dreams of doubting—towards our fellow-countrymen. Be- 
cause (so might our answer run) we recognize that the realiza- 
tion of their capacities for a truly human life constitutes the 
very substance of that moral ideal which we are imperatively 
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bound up to our powers to enact. This moral ideal, this plan 
of a good life, would become an impoverished and empty 
thing if it did not include in it the fullest practicable develop- 
ment of those capacities for a good life which we believe our 
fellow-countrymen to possess. And by the life they are en- 
abled to live, no less than by the life we live ourselves, is the 
obligation to work for the moral ideal more fully satisfied. 

Such, in skeleton statement, are the grounds of duties to- 
wards our fellow-countrymen. They involve the recognized 
authority of a moral ideal, the belief that this moral ideal is 
best realized through a common life in which all are sharers, 
and the conviction that what gives this common life the worth 
which can alone make it an adequate end of dutiful effort, 
is that the stuff of which it is made is the bettered and ever- 
bettering lives of our fellow-citizens. 

If now we turn and ask if this line of justification applies 
to alleged duties to slave or savage, we are of course met by 
obvious differences. We manifestly do not stand related to 
slave or savage as we do to fellow-citizens ; and of course it 
is easier to understand what is meant by a common good, in 
which all are sharers, when the community we are thinking of 
is the nation. Yet such admissions do not touch the central 
point. The ultimate grounds of duties to neighbor are like- 
wise the ultimate grounds of duties, not so practicable, per- 
haps, but not less imperative to slave or savage. “ They, too, 
have immortal souls,” says the preacher. “ They, too, have 
the capacity for happiness,” says the utilitarian. ‘‘ They, too,” 
we venture to add, “have in them (unless, indeed, they be 
insane or abnormally depraved) the capacity for a good life.” 
It is this capacity that at very least forbids us to treat them as 
brutes or chattels. It does more, it compels respect,—if not 
for what they are, at any rate for what they may have it in them 
to become. It does more still: it enjoins, as duty, conduct to- 
wards them which such respect dictates,—whether this be the 
meagre acknowledgment, which none but ruffians would repu- 
diate, of the bare claim to life, or the more generous effort to 
bring into their lives, at least so far as they can receive it, that 
moral ideal of which they and we, after our diverse fashions, 
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are alike the servants. In this lies the reason why we dare 
not repudiate even our most distant duties. Allegiance to the 
moral ideal forbids it. For we cannot, without contradiction, 
be true to it and indifferent to the fate of those through whose 
development it may secure a fuller enactment. At very least, 
the citizen who would repudiate duties to slave or savage 
must pay a price. He must be prepared to shut his mouth in 
presence of those—if there be such—who would scout the 
duties to the helpless waifs and failures of our own land. For 
why do we care for them? Not because they are English; 
and not because we merely pity them (though pity does its 
work); but because we can see in them beings in whom there 
lives, it may be in deplorably obstructed mode, that principle 
of moral life whose realization we deem so momentous that 
we make it, in our own case, matter of imperative obligation. 
For it is not that a man is miserable that is the real evil of the 
world. It is that he is obstructed. This we know well in our 
own case in proportion as Duty speaks with imperative voice. 
And this is what reminds us that in every human failure, be it 
waif or outcast, slave or savage, that moral spirit which we 
seem to value above all else suffers one more defeat. There 
are times when we wonder that cosmopolitan ties should 
ever be called in question. They are the times when we see 
how the duties of man to man can survive the vices and the 
crimes which surely interpose more formidable barriers than 
race or country. If honest men refuse to give up the profli- 
gate and the scoundrel of their own people, it becomes less 
wonderful that they should acknowledge the bond to slave 
and savage. 

If this be so, we need no longer hesitate as to whether Cos- 
mopolitan Duty exists. If any duty exists, it exists. And the 
real question is wholly as to possible enactment and articu- 
lation. 

The moment ¢his question is raised difficulties emerge. For 
there is a natural order in the development of our duties. 
Burke formulated it when he declared that “no cold relation 
is a zealous citizen.’ And Coleridge—in this only repro- 
ducing Burke—went on to say that cosmopolitanism is not 
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possible but by antecedence of patriotism. There is reason in 
this. The duties, as well as the affections of life, are normally 
developed in those relationships of life that touch us in our fa- 
miliar and habitual intercourse. It is by doing our ordinary 
duties that we first truly know and feel what duties are. And 
if a man for any reason neglects these duties, then whatever 
aspirations he may carry into the larger world, he will oft carry 
the dutiful spirit trained, as it can alone be trained, in the defi- 
nite daily service of the nearer relationships. Duty to man- 
kind will mean something ; but it will be poor and empty of 
meaning in comparison with what it can signify to him to 
whom it is eloquent of actual service to kith and kin, to 
friends, to neighbors, to fellow-citizens. This is part of the 
meaning of that homely gospel, against which cosmopolitan 
Mazzini protested,—‘ Do the duty that lies nearest to hand.” 
Do it frst, at all events. 

Hence that suspicion of the fraternity that rushes to wel- 
come the more distant, unusual, more spectacular, possibly 
less exacting relationships. It has grounds. Who will say 
that he finds it easy to exhaust these homelier duties? And 
so long as this is so, is it not good economy of life’s resources, 
is it not simple honesty with ourselves, to postpone the claims 
of foreigner or savage till, by better doing the duties that lie 
nearest to hand, we have graduated for the wider service 
of mankind at large? This is at the root of much written 
against philanthropy. For it is easy to suggest that it savors 
of cant, if the price of a wider duty glorified is a nearer duty 
neglected. “It is not to the West Indies that I run first of 
all,” says Carlyle, in his scoffing Migger Question. “Oh, 
brothers! oh, sisters! it is for these white women that my 
heart bleeds and my soul is heavy.” 

And yet this, though forcible enough, is not convincing. 

1. From kin to kind, although the normal, is not the sole 
law of development. There are men so constituted that 
seemingly they must needs have distant enterprises or none. 
The very remoteness of the objects of their interest does but 
appeal the more to their helpfulness, just as within one’s own 
country, by a strange law of moral attraction, some seem to 
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come nearer our good offices the further they recede in ini- 
quity. A similar law holds in politics. ‘“ Where is liberty,” 
said Franklin, “there is my country.” Paine improved upon 
it,—“ Where is not liberty, there is mine.” 

It would be a mistake to repress these crusaders of duty by 
insisting that they should first prove their quality in the nar- 
rower charities of life. Better that those who volunteer for 
these forlorn hopes of humanity should have no narrower ties 
to divide their allegiance, not even the ties of patriotism. 
We must not forget that Stoic citizenship of the world rose 
upon the collapse of the patriotic municipal state of Greece, 
and that Christianity, with its startling call, if need be, to 
hate father and mother, has been taxed with a sacrifice of 
political ties to the enthusiasm of humanity; or that the 
Universal Church, to which Christianity gave birth, has usu- 
ally claimed an allegiance to which the ties of citizenship 
come second; or that Fraternity of the Revolution was pro- 
claiming the brotherhood of man and guillotining French- 
men at one and the same moment. There is such a thing as 
Cosmopolitanism by negation of patriotism. 

2. It is more important still to realize that the service of 
mankind need by no means be postponed till our duties to our 
country are fulfilled. Quite the reverse. For if we have 
any claim to be loyal citizens of our country, it will be part 
of our citizenship to be already doing our best, through the 
habitual exercise of our political rights, to shape the policy 
of the nation in the interests of mankind. This was one of 
the leading ideas of Mazzini’s life. For this great political 
saint of Italy never thought that in building up a free and 
united Italy he was engaged in a service that ended there. 
Cosmopolitan to the core, he believed that he was also forging 
an instrument for the service of mankind. The self-centred 
nation and the cosmopolitanism which (like that of Marx and 
the International Society) made light of the nation, were 
equally abhorrent to him. Nor was it even cosmopolitanism 
by antecedents of patriotism that could satisfy him. Nothing 
would satisfy him but cosmopolitanism through the nation. 
Now it may well be that this mode of influence will not 
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suffice. For there will always be some—some of the salt of 
the earth—who will not rest satisfied with anything less than 
personal influence and action upon persons. And the true 
missionary spirit, hungry for “ converting” souls, will stop at 
nothing less. Yet there are numerous ends, fruitful of benefit 
on a vast scale, which the organized strength of a nation may 
by its policy achieve. It is citizenship to work for these. 
It is citizenship to struggle for free trade and the opening of 
the ways of commerce; to work for peace; to champion, in 
public meeting or polling booth, the cause of oppressed and 
struggling peoples; to jealously watch, in Parliament and 
out of Parliament, the administration of great dependencies 
and protectorates; to support, by pen or word or vote, the 
policy that, by influence or annexation, brings law and jus- 
tice into uncivilized territories, and substitutes peaceful com- 
merce for cutting of throats. And the citizen who does these 
things, though he may never leave his own fireside, may be 
as genuinely cosmopolitan as the missionary who goes with 
his life in his hands to the ends of the earth. 

This is what we too often fail to see. We are half-hearted 
in our cosmopolitanism. As individuals, we may recognize 
our obligations ; we may satisfy ourselves, if we please, that 
they can be justified. But we are content with the idea or 
the sentiment, or with at most the ineffectual and desultory 
outlet of voluntary humanitarian agencies. And all the while 
there lies ready to hand a supreme instrument, through which, 
if rightly used, the destinies of whole tracts of the earth, 
with teeming populations, might be changed. Sometimes we 
awaken. We realize we have natural duties to Bulgarians or 
Armenians after they have been massacred, to Soudanese after 
they have been plundered and enslaved, to South Africans 
when they revolt, or East Africans when blood begins to 
flow; and we clamor then for national intervention. It is 
good that we should awaken, however late. But these ebulli- 
tions are too apt to be spasmodic, intermittent, sentimental. 
And they are so because there is a quite definite question we 
do not face, and on which there is no clear understanding 
among us, This question:—Is the citizen entitled to look 
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to the nation as the instrument through which, as a matter of 
settled policy, his cosmopolitan duties and sympathies are to 
find enactment? Yet this is the question we ought to put— 
and to answer in the affirmative. 

This, however, is a view which, if it is to justify itself, must 
first dispose of two classes of opponents: the one, the apolo- 
gists of national selfishness ; the other, the advocates of non- 
intervention. 

1. We need not make the apologists of national selfishness 
worse than they are. Let us therefore acquit them of the im- 
moral dogma that it can be the end of any nation to exploit 
humanity for its own gain and glory. And let us tax them 
simply with the common enough notion that the scope of a 
nation’s policy must needs be bounded within the circle of its 
own interests, and that the world beyond must be left to take 
its chance. Thus construed the policy of national selfishness 
has its apology. It often springs from nothing worse than 
the exaggeration of a maxim of prudence. For, in an inter- 
national system which de facto rests less on Law and Morality 
than on Force, it is a counsel of prudence that no nation can 
afford to practise an unguarded selfishness. It must not reck- 
lessly embark upon costly crusades. For every generation re- 
ceives the national civilization as a kind of trust. This it must 
guard. This it must hand on unimpaired, remembering that 
there is no one else to guard it; remembering, too, that 
there are foes (self-willed despots, irritable republics, and such 
like) against whom it needs to be guarded. No nation is 
worthy of the name if it have not sufficient faith in itself to 
believe that its self-conservation is essential to civilization. 

This has force, and for a weak and menaced nation over- 
whelming force. But how miserable the plight of such a peo- 
ple! For either it must stifle in its citizens those cosmopoli- 
tan sympathies which are, in essence, as well grounded as 
duties to kith and kin, or it must leave them to find nothing 
beyond the meagre, precarious, fitful, ineffectual outlets of 
private effort. Meanwhile the rest of the world is not idle. 
History is making itself. Other peoples, some for good and 
some for evil, are shaping for centuries to come the destinies 
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of millions of the civilized and uncivilized world while it— 
this nation without a mission—sits still in impotence. 

It may be doubted if any strong nation would as a matter 
of fact consent to this. Certainly it ought not to consent to 
it. For on the one hand it is bound to recognize in the cos- 
mopolitan aspirations of its citizens one of the most justifiable 
of all the fruits of its civilization ; and on the other, with every 
increment of power, it is bound to accept responsibilities 
which it cannot evade, for shaping the destinies of mankind 
far beyond its own boundaries. By all means let it pay its 
tribute to prudence, and when it takes a risk (it may be in 
espousing trampled or struggling freedom, or in annexing a 
dependency, founding a colony, proclaiming a sphere of in- 
fluence) let it discount possible failure, and take securities that 
it is not staking too much on any single throw. “ Burning its 
boats” is folly in a nation. This done, let it stand in and take 
its share in shaping the future of the world, thereby at once 
satisfying and educating those cosmopolitan instincts and 
duties which are not to be quenched so long as one moral 
law is above all. The real question is, How is this to be done? 

2. This brings us to the non-interventionists. Non-interven- 
tionists are not to be confused with the apologists of national 
selfishness. In their typical representatives—in Cobden, for 
example—nothing can be more manifest than that, in sympa- 
thy and conscience, they are genuinely cosmopolitan. Men 
scoffed at Cobden’s ideal as the Calico Millennium of a bag- 
man; but nicknames will not hide the fact that he certainly 
believed himself to be proclaiming nothing less than a gospel 
of civilization. 


“It is because I do believe that the principle of free trade is calculated to alter 
the relations of the world for the better that I bless God I have been allowed to 
take a prominent part in its advocacy.” 

“Free Trade! Whatis it? Why, breaking down the barriers that separate 
nations ; those barriers behind which nestle the feelings of pride, revenge, hatred, 
and jealousy, which every now and then burst their bounds and deluge whole 
countries with blood.” 


The characteristic note of non-interventionists is therefore, 
not any lack of cosmopolitan ideas, nor any failure to urge 
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that the nation’s policy ought to be the world’s gain. What 
really marks them is their own peculiar doctrine as to the 
way in which a nation can act upon the world with most effect. 

There is but one way (so they will have it),—that way of 
peaceful, industrial, and commercial example, upon whose 
ultimate efficacy as a civilizing agency Cobden believed more 
than upon all that could be done by diplomacy, with fleets 
and armies at its back. ‘Peace at any price,” said scoffing 
critics. No, unless it be this, to declare one’s readiness—as 
Cobden did—to vote, under certain contingencies, one hun- 
dred million pounds for the navy. Not peace at any price, 
but on-intervention at any price. This was absolute. We 
are to preach free trade to the nations that sit in economic 
darkness ; we are to make treaties with them if we can bring 
them to make treaties with us. We are to refuse to subscribe 
to war loans, “loans for the cutting of throats,” if we can 
convert the Stock Exchange. We are to establish arbitration 
in international affairs, if behind our courts there be no force 
or threat of force. There we must stop. Happen what may, 
not a ship nor a man must go. If trade is still to follow the 
flag, it must be the flag of cheapness, no other flag. Ifa des- 
pot annex a free country, if a great power absorb a little one, 
if one-half of a republic is spending its best blood in driving 
slavery out of the other half at the point of the bayonet, and 
so forth, it is all the same. Be our sympathies what they may, 
we must go to our counting-houses, our mills, our yards, and 
foundries, and talk and argue. What we must never do is to 
intervene. 

It looks like rank national selfishness,—none the more at- 
tractive, perhaps, in that there are cosmopolitan professions 
in the background. Yet it is not this. In Cobden, at least, 
there is no taint of insincerity in his cosmopolitanism ; because 
it was with him a conviction, built on a large knowledge of 
economic fact, that a great industrial and commercial nation, 
if only it had self-control enough to hold its hands from in- 
tervention, would, in the long run, best act on the world as a 
shining example of national prosperity; whilst its neighbors, 
no matter in how just an intervention, were, like magnified 
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prodigals, squandering their toil-won wealth upon what Ben- 
tham called “ mischief on the largest scale.” Add to this the 
reminder that intervention is, in the nature of things, so pre- 
carious a course. “There are two things we confound,” says 
Cobden, “ when we talk of intervention in foreign affairs. The 
intervention is easy enough, but the power to accomplish the 
object is another thing.” It is not timidity. He does not 
fear that a strong nation need encounter defeat. What he 
fears is half victory, bought at the price of dissatisfied ambi- 
tion, depleted exchequer, dislocated trade, and a suffering and 
mourning people. 

This is the pith of the case, which is, of course, in the main, 
an economic argument. But there are two further considera- 
tions,—one moral and one theological,—and they play so con- 
siderable a part in some minds still that we must not pass them 
over. One is that the hands of no nation are clean enough to 
entitle it to stand forth as the armed champion of humanity. 
The other is one of those vast metaphysical assumptions in 
which practical men so often lightly indulge,—none other than 
that God is over all, and that to Him alone appertains the 
power and the responsibility of regulating the affairs and 
righting the wrongs and miseries of other nations and peoples. 

From all this the whole duty of the citizen emerges clear 
enough: to work by all agencies for the national well-being ; 
to lift his eyes likewise, like this inspired world’s-bagman, to 
the well-being of mankind, in the belief that through the con- 
quering influences of peaceful trade and of national example 
the Divine Ruler of the world will somehow extract from the 
self-seeking of nations a higher harmony; and that thereby 
our cosmopolitan aspirations will find realization fuller far 
than by intervention, however righteous, however resolute. 

None but a fire-eater would deny value to this doctrine. 
When a nation has, for good or for evil, been industrialized 
and commercialized to the core, it can ill afford, by waste of 
wealth or growth of debt, to weight itself in that race with 
rivals for markets upon which not only its economic system 
but all that is built thereupon has come to rest. Non-inter- 
ventionism has proved that armed intervention is, at least for 
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the time being, commercially a bad bargain. “I thank God,” 
once said Cobden, “we live in a time when it is impossible 
for Englishmen ever to make war profitable.” The most 
righteous intervention is here on the same level as the most 
flagitious aggression. There is a price to pay,—a price in 
wealth subtracted from production ; a heavier price in reform 
arrested and domestic progress thrown back, it may be, for 
generations. 

It does not follow, however, that non-intervention, though 
it carries this truth, is the whole truth. At very lowest one 
may doubt if it is practicable. There comes a time when a 
people, if strong in their cosmopolitan sympathies, which non- 
interventionists themselves encourage, cannot as a matter of 
fact be held back. This being so, it is part of all real states- 
manship to provide for such contingency. Perhaps the most 
deplorable fate that can overtake a statesman is, in blindness 
to the strength of international sympathies, to prepare for 
non-intervention only to find himself thrust by a wis @ tergo 
into that intervention for which his country is all unready. 
Non-interventionists who quicken our sympathies for man- 
kind, as Cobden does, must remember that, like incapable 
conjurers, they may be evoking forces to devour themselves. 

One may further doubt if the cosmopolitan conscience 
could actually find untroubled rest in this policy of peaceful 
national example, however admirable. For the worst of this 
doctrine of civilization through national example is that it 
seems so admirably fitted to secure the non-intervention of 
the nations that ought to intervene, and the intervention of 
those that ought not to intervene. If only the gospel of Cob- 
den were taken to heart by the rapacious master of legions, or 
the predatory leader of political brigands! But it is to secure 
their non-intervention that Manchester principles seem so im- 
potent. Preaching will not secure it, nor example, however 
prosperous (if, indeed, this do not beget malignant envy), 
nor denunciation of loans for the cutting of throats, nor sanc- 
tionless courts of arbitration. Nothing will secure it short of 
the armed hostility, actual or threatened, of those less selfish 
powers which, however passionate their cosmopolitan sym- 
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pathies, are forbidden by Cobdenites to intervene at all. How 
is Justice, how is even Peace, ever to be safeguarded, if it be 
not by a league of powers federated to repress the brigand 
nations, if need be by force of arms? Hardly could our cos- 
mopolitan sympathies find satisfaction in a policy which would 
be, in point of fact, a guarantee of impunity to ambition and 
rapacity. 

Nor need a great nation be stayed from intervention by 
any or all of the doubts that Cobden throws on ‘ts fitness for 
the task. If he taunts it that its record is not clean enough, 
the answer is that it is by intervention in a righteous cause, 
rather than by the humiliating acceptance of acknowledged 
depravity, that the uncleanest of records is best expatiated. 
If he argues that in the perplexities, legal and moral, which 
beset all international action, a nation and its government are 
not wise enough to be trusted to choose a side, there would be 
much in this were it perfect wisdom that were needed. But 
the issues of this world can seldom be formulated as absolute 
wisdom versus folly. And many a time a power is fully jus- 
tified in intervening, not so much by its own wisdom as by 
the greater unwisdom of its neighbor. 

Least of all is it possible to find any real satisfaction in that 
theological optimism that tells us all will be right with the 
world if only Providence be left to regulate, after its own 
fashion, the destinies of nations. There is an odd motto on 
the title-page of Carlyle’s “ Latter Day Pamphlets”: “ Then,” 
said his Lordship, “well, God mend all! Nay, by God, 
Donald, we must help him to mend it.” The words may 
sound irreverent; but they contain a truer philosophy of His- 
tory than the soothing dogma of Cobden; for if, indeed, there 
is in history a Providence which disposes the nations by some 
dimly discernible divine tactic, it is none the less through the 
actions of men and nations that its purposes are wrought out. 
So it has been from the beginning. “ Do you suppose,” asks 
Cobden, “that the Almighty has given to this country, or to 
any country, the power and the responsibility of regulating 
the affairs and remedying the evils of other countries?” May 
an answer not be found in the bolder, but not less reverent 
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declaration that “the history of the world is the judgment of 
the world,” and that by consequence the world will run a risk 
of never being “judged” at all, if nations shut their eyes to 
these responsibilities which seem, as a matter of fact, to be 
inseparable from the trust of power. In saying this, it is not 
necessary to hold a brief for the perfect righteousness of any 
nation; in the tangle of national concerns, interests, and 
ambitions, it is not justice that is done; only at best some 
approximation to justice. Nor need we look for perfect 
national wisdom; for this is what no form of constitution 
known to man has hitherto sufficed to elicit from the rivalries 
of parties, the policies of diplomatists, or the schemes of 
autocrats. There are likewise—as has freely been admitted— 
counsels of prudence. And, indeed, it may well be that when 
a nation has expanded into an empire with colonies, depen- 
dencies, protectorates, and spheres of influence, it may find a 
large and acknowledged field for cosmopolitan duty within its 
own limits. Long, and on the whole successful, intervention 
may then furnish one of the strongest arguments for non- 
intervention, 

Yet, when all is said, a keen sense of cosmopolitan duty— 
grounded as this is in fundamental ethical fact—is at once one 
of the most elevating and the most justifiable attributes of a 
free citizen. Anda great empire like ours, gathering into a 
political unity men of the most diverse races, creeds, ideas, 
characters, civilizations, savageries, is the greatest school of 
cosmopolitanism the world has ever seen. There has been 
nothing like it for educating those sympathies and obligations 
which, in Bentham’s words, have “limits none other than 
those of the habitable globe.” For though these duties to 
mankind may seem to be far enough away from the door of 
the hard-driven artisan or the agricultural hand, this is only 
because for them, as for many more favorably placed than 
they, enactment may seem so impracticable. Yet for them, 
and for every citizen of a great country, enactment—enact- 
ment that takes the most practical form of shaping the des- 
tinies of millions-—becomes possible from the day when the 
organized force of the nation is recognized as the supreme 
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instrument for the civilization of the world. Not a perfect 
instrument by any means; for it is still in the process of 
making. But it is no part of human wisdom to hold our hand 
till we can find perfect instruments. Better for the citizen 
himself, better for mankind, to resolutely use the nation with 
all its imperfections than to decline upon the alternative,—the 
alternative of first feeding our cosmopolitan conscience upon 
the words of preacher, novelist, poet, orator, political re- 
former, and then, when it comes to action, saving ourselves 
from impotence only by recourse to the difficult, distant, 
limited ways (glorious as they are to those who walk in them) 
of private missionary or other civilizing work. 

A further point remains. The nation, it has been admitted, 
is far from perfect, and its imperfections may take the form of 
going wrong. It may ally itself with the enemies of freedom, 
or become an enemy of freedom itself. What is the citizen to 
do then, when he finds every cosmopolitan instinct and obli- 
gation at variance with national policy? Is he, ¢.g., to refuse 
to meet a war tax, or decline to pay his taxes, or even to lay 
down his citizenship and go forth to find a new country? 

This is, of course, a question of political casuistry. And 
it is in the nature of casuistry that, as the issues or problems 
are of necessity exceptional cases, their solution is not to 
be found in any mere application of general principles. Each 
must be discussed on its own merits. And, with the remem- 
brance of the infinite ingenuity of the casuistical mind in de- 
vising exceptional cases, it would be rash to affirm that a 
citizen is mever justified in even laying down his citizenship in 
the name of what he believes to be the highest obligation to 
mankind. This granted, it is as well to add that, however 
strong the wider obligations, there are weighty reasons why 
the citizen should not sit lightly to his duties to his country, 
even when he may think that it is taking the wrong side. 

For it is only by the undeviating, the unwearying loyalty 
which presents a solid front to the world, that any nation, in 
an international system where weakness of internal division 
may quickly invite the encroachment of unscrupulous force, 
can hope to stand secure. It must be able to count upon the 
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service of even the most cosmopolitan of its sons. There are, 
at any rate, possibilities that ought to be exhausted before re- 
course to that dire alternative of civic suicide. One is the use 
of every art of persuasion and loyal agitation to arrest the 
course of a mistaken policy. This surely our country has a 
right to demand. A second is that, even if persuasions and 
agitations fail, it does not follow that the citizen’s duty is to 
break with his country. There is a passage in which the 
greatest of our political thinkers is discussing this very sub- 
ject. Heis asking ifa man should ever abandon his country, 
even in the hour of its infatuation. ‘ Do me the justice to 
believe,” is his answer, “that I never can prefer any fastidious 
virtue (virtue still) to the unconquered perseverance, to the 
affectionate patience of those who watch day and night by the 
bedside of their delirious country; who, for the love to that 
dear and venerated name, bear all the disgusts and all the 
buffets they receive from their frantic mother.” 

Why should a man do this? 

One answer is that it is human to recoil from the rupture 
of ties to the fatherland in which we have been cradled and 
nurtured. A second is that the inheritance upon which the 
humblest citizen of a great nation enters is so rich, and so ir- 
replaceable, that it is not lightly to be renounced. But there 
is a third answer,—not exclusive of the other two,—and we 
may find it in the conviction that, just in proportion as the 
cosmopolitan spirit is passionate and rational, the citizen will 
see in the nation in which his lot has been cast the supreme 
instrument, forged in the long and painful process of historical 
development, through which he can act effectively and with 
far-reaching results, upon the destinies of mankind. For his 
allegiance to it may well endure many a disgust and many a 
buffet, many a diplomatic blunder and many an administrative 
folly, if meanwhile he can feed the hope that in the long run, 
through its policy, in which as a free citizen he plays his ob- 
scure but not ignoble part, Justice, which some call divine, 
may be less imperfectly done upon earth. 

Joun MacCunn. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
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“THE WILL TO BELIEVE” AND THE DUTY TO 
DOUBT. 


OF all the devices for the relief of scepticism in which spec- 
ulative subtlety has abounded, the simplest is the attempt to 
establish desire by arguments of philosophy as final master of 
the situation; to prove that each of us may lawfully take 
counsel of his “ nature,” and freely elect what he shall believe. 
The doctrine that faith is a duty and doubt a sin, that both by 
consequence are directly in charge of the will, is, of course, 
of ancient origin; but in most Christian exhortations the 
pleas addressed to will are found side by side with pleas ad- 
dressed to reason, and the two pleadings are not fully distin- 
guished. The appeal to “ deliberate and courageous volition,” 
standing consciously by itself, seems for the most part to have 
come in almost within the century, in the train of that intel- 
lectual assertion of self and spirit of speculative adventure 
which belong to the Revolution and the romantic movement. 
Within the century the appeal has been frequent and often 
vehement. It had not, of course, been literally uttered by 
Kant, but with his theory of God and immortality as “ postu- 
lates,” involved in acceptance of the moral law, Kant opened 
the way. Fichte followed more boldly and preached a theory 
similar but more comprehensive, with a new and fervent ac- 
cent. All conviction is “faith, that voluntary acquiescence” 
in a view, “ because only through this view can we fulfil our 
vocation.” “It proceeds from the character, not from the 
understanding.” It is “a resolution of the will.” “Ido not 
accept because I must; I believe . . . because I will.” “All 
our thought is founded on our impulses,—as a man’s affec- 
tions are so in his knowledge.” “I shall open my eyes; shall 
learn thoroughly to know myself. . . . I shall thus form my 
own mode of thought. ... I might have followed blindly 
the teachings of my spiritual nature. But I would not be a 
work of nature, but of myself, and I have become so even by 


means of this resolution.” 
VoL. IX.—No. 2 12 
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Since Fichte,* this thought of the supremacy of will has 
deeply colored much of the philosophy of the century. It 
has even affected the theory of inductive science, for influen- 
tial treatises on logic, including some of the most influential— 
those of Lotze, Jevons, and Professor Sigwart, for instance, as 
well as Professor Bain’s,—base the whole procedure of empir- 
ical science on the “ postulate” or assumption, voluntary and 
unproven, of the regularity of nature; and the like is heard 
from men of science such as Helmholtz and those so little 
influenced by German romanticism as Huxley and Clifford. 
There have been metaphysical systems in plenty, more or less 
sceptical in premise, but positive in aim, which have by natural 
consequence handed over the ultimate decision to will. That 
this tendency is still powerful in Germany, Professor Paulsen, 
among others, has attested by his lucid and in some respects 
beautiful “ Einleitung in die Philosophie,” published some six 
years ago. How powerful the tendency is at present in the 
English-speaking world appears (to select brilliant instances 
from a multitude) in Mr. Arthur Balfour’s “ Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt,” and “ Foundations of Belief,” and most forci- 
bly of all in Professor William James’s volume called “ The 
Will to Believe, and other Essays.” ¢ 

In none of all these has the principle of the free “ postu- 
late” stood forth in such bold relief or found advocacy from 
so congenial a temperament as in the last instance. In most of 
them there are occasional traces of the pre-romantic tendency 
to throw some thin protection of reason over the firm stand of 
the will, or to give proof that they build upon something better 
than pure desire. It would be hard to find another among 
the many “ postulators” of the century who has so completely 
the courage of his assumptions. Fichte sought carefully to 
distinguish his position from “ein freier Entschluss das fiir 
wahr zu halten was das Herz wiinscht.” Newman urges in 
“Tract 85”: “Let us forestall knowledge by faith. Let us 





* Fichte, “ Werke,” ii., 253 e¢ seg. I have used Dr. Smith’s translation. 

+ A brief notice of this book appeared in this JouRNAL in January, 1898. I 
shall here concern myself only with those of the essays it contains which bear 
on the subject of voluntary belief. 
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maintain before we have demonstrated.” But in the “ Gram- 
mar of Assent” it appears that our faculty for extracting cer- 
tainty from partial evidence, the faculty of religious faith, acts 
somehow with the authority of reason. Mr. Balfour, after 
summing up the conclusion of his “ Defence” in the proposi- 
tion that logic has no objection to offer to “an ultimate im- 
pulse to believe a creed,” tries in his later work by an inge- 
nious argument to bring in this “ ultimate impulse” out of its 
isolated exposure into at least the sheltered neighborhood of 
reason. It is a refreshing move towards clearness when Mr. 
James, instead of still further torturing metaphysic and ex- 
torting some new approximation to proof for a religious op- 
timism, takes his stand on sheer volition. He vigorously 
“preaches the liberty of believing,” “the lawfulness of vol- 
untarily adopted faith,” “the right to adopt a believing atti- 
tude in religious matters in spite of the fact that our merely 
logical intellect may not have been coerced.” “I wish to 
make you feel,” he says,—I take a form of his favorite decla- 
ration pitched upon almost at random,—“ that we have a right 
to believe the physical order to be only a partial order; that 
we have a right to supplement it by an unseen spiritual order 
which we assume on trust, if only thereby life may seem 
worth living again.” “The thesis I defend is, briefly stated, 
this: Our passional nature not only lawfully may, but must, 
decide an option between propositions whenever it is a genu- 
ine option that cannot by its nature be decided on intellectual 
grounds; for to say, under such circumstances, ‘Do not 
decide, but leave the question open,’ is itself a passional de- 
cision, just like deciding yes or no, and is attended with the 
same risk of losing the truth.” “Faith based on desire,” 
“believing by volition,’—thus he characterizes a mood of 
mind which he goes on to defend with inexhaustible resources 
of ingenuity and illustration, and with that well-known dic- 
tion, straight from the hot-springs of an intense imagination, 
with which already, in his “ Psychology,” he made alive what- 
ever he touched. 
There is something in Mr. James’s stress upon the intel- 
lectual offices of will calculated to do essential service to 
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philosophy in the forlornness of its present state; but only 
if clearly distinguished from the letter of his teaching. The 
literal precepts, as above, to which he lends his high authority 
are, I hold, among the formidable obstacles to progress in 
that disordered and distracted science. For my own part, I 
am of the old-fashioned conviction that such precepts are in 
effect an attempt to corrupt intelligence, that they aim a deadly 
blow at the vital instincts of the upright intellect. This is not 
the aspect of the matter that I should myself choose to put 
first. There is that to my own perception in honeyed theories 
of our place or prospects as men, in postulates of a golden 
solution of things fetched from whatever heaven of invention 
which are accredited because so eminently to our taste,—there 
is that in the sight of the constructive postulator, fancy-free, 
busy at his landscape-gardening in the infinite,—which is not 
so noticeably immoral as ridiculous. Desire strikes meas a 
quaint fortune-teller for man or the world. The defects in the 
appointments of this universe as a home for sensitive beings 
are only too obvious; but to rely for remedy upon the familiar 
human propensity to disbelieve in the existence of that which 
would be exceedingly disagreeable, seems a device past articu- 
late comment. At sucha medicine for its maladies, “the soul, 
if the soul had fingers, would snap them.” But this JouRNAL 
is devoted primarily to ethical concerns; and Mr. James has 
himself raised the question of intellectual duty by scoffing 
long and heartily at the fantastic scruples of scientific purists 
and pedants who condemn the “ faith” he defends as immoral. 
The charge is old. Moral distinctions are said to soften with 
age, and it even seems a return to the pragmatical sourness of 
a bygone controversial spirit and little in accord with the easy 
temper of speculative discussion at this hour to call a theory 
“immorai.” That, in the feelings of large contemporary 
minds, is an epithet that should attach to disputed opinions 
only as a quotation from the Philistines and provincials. But 
thought is an agency; as Mr. James truly sets forth it may be 
guided, thwarted, or seduced by the will; it has goods to gain 
and evils to escape; and hence has its right and wrong. So 
far as intellectual emancipation permits us to retain intellectual 
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conscience we still have the organ to discern that belief forci- 
bly seized on is not honestly come by. The Will to Believe 
isa thing to be absolutely separated from the will to know the 
truth. The former is a desire for a purely subjective result, a ' 
state of our own consciousness that we seek in the first in- | 
stance for its own sake, and may be willing to take an effica- 
cious intellectual drug to produce. The latter isa desire that | 
our convictions may correspond with reality, and naturally | 
leads us to seek simply, with inflexible directness, for the 
fact. Nor must we confound the will to believe with the wish, 
in itself blameless, natural, and even laudable, to find the truth 
congenial. As the author justly observes, “the most useful 
investigator, because the most sensitive observer, is always he 
whose eager interest in one side of the question is balanced 
by an equally keen nervousness lest he be deceived.” The 
wish to find the truth congenial must first of all in consistency 
be a wish to find the truth. The Will to Believe is the will to 
deceive—to deceive one’s self; and the deception, which begins 
at home, may be expected in due course to pass on to others. 
It is the will to hold that thing certain which now we feel to 
be uncertain; it says, “ This thing seems to my best intelli- 
gence doubtful; but I will subject my mind to such a course 
of treatment; I will so tempt and beguile it by presenting 
this one matter for its credence and withholding rivals; I will 
so hypnotize it by keeping its gaze on this one brilliant object ; 
that I shall presently find myself reposing in the peaceable 
possession of a full belief.” 

No one can retort that the mind does not arrive at convic- 
tion in this way. The process is all too easy, the issue with 
many teinpers all too assured. We shall perhaps have space 
to consider briefly the relations of will and belief and note 
certain differences with Mr. James as to the precise means by 
which the first can bring about the second. Meanwhile the 
objection to this systematic cozening of the intellect is assur- 
edly not that it fails of its end. 

In speaking with all unreserve of this philosophy of intel- 
lectual despair, it is as natural as needless to say at starting 
with what earnest, respectful heed I receive (as one who would 
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distinguish great from small in the things of speculation) 
whatever its author may choose to say. It would be idle to 
dilate on the mastership of this strong and humble thinker 
and perceiver, or on the place of authority (in the only sense 
in which authority in science has a meaning) which he holds 
against his will. But there are aspects of his peculiar power 
which concern this discussion. Philosophy and the neighbor- 
ing science of psychology have for the most part been singu- 
larly sapless branches of the tree of knowledge. Their volu- 
minous annals seem in some moods not unlike the pyramid 
of eighty thousand skulls that Timour erected in the valley 
of Bagdad. Even the wit that one may come upon in their dis- 
quisitions suggests a little the marrowless grin of a skeleton. 
In psychology the laws and elements of the mind have been 
described to us in chill mechanical terms from which the vital 
heat of conscious life has long escaped. It is fortunate that 
the psychological movement of the second half of the century 
(noi without kinship with the romantic and historical interests, 
nor again with naturalism in fiction), which has brought forth 
things strange and new—which has spared attention from the 
broad unvaried elementary laws for the differences, the idiosyn- 
crasies, the moods and maladies of consciousness—should 
have found a thinker so fitted to give life and warmth to its 
work. Here is indeed a mind created for psychology in its 
later development ; a mind animated by an instinctive self-for- 
getful interest in all consciousness, but chiefly in all that per- 
tains to feeling and will, the active essence of the psychic 
being ; fascinated by personality and temperament, by what- 
soever is differential, unique, and irreducible, by the emotional 
depths and secret recesses, the shadows and twilight of the 
mind; all this interest being sympathetic and affectionate, a 
standing refutation of the fancied antagonism between love 
and knowledge. Here is the very romanticist in psychology, 
keen to trace the scarlet thread in the tissue of things, his back 
turned upon the theories that seem to make of mind a mere 
passive flow and association of lifeless ideas—the pallid theories 
of the eighteenth century. Here is the predestined interpreter 
of the rich variety, the “ warmth and intimacy” of conscious- 
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ness, whose instinct it is to seize on words of depth, volume, 
and vital strength that sometimes fairly grip the heart. An 
intelligence so humane, an imagination so vital and various, 
have a strange power over the reader. As one follows his 
pages one gradually becomes aware of the large benignant eye 
that looks out from them,—an eye in which intellectual travail 
and spiritual experience have not dimmed the native fire. In 
the hands of this author psychology becomes in no mocking 
or unmeaning sense the science of the soul. 

It is not wholly surprising, therefore, that a mind of this 
cast, when it turns to universal problems, should give us the 
philosophy of a psychologist. His teaching is not an objec- 
tive cosmical construction ; it is a medicine for souls. I may 
illustrate my meaning in part by a very different example. 
It has often been debated regarding Hume whether he was 
essentially a sceptic or no. The answer is that he was not 
essentially a sceptic, because he was not essentially a philoso- 
pher; he was a psychologist. He was an analytical man of 
science, the whole world of whose interest was human nature. 
He conceived himself to have discovered laws and other prin- 
ciples that held true throughout that world, and with this 
discovery he was satisfied. Any facts of mind that were in- 
separably bound up with facts not of mind,—the psychology 
of the senses, for instance, which is bound up with physi- 
ology,—he instinctively rejected (like others of his time), for 
its entangling connections. The sureness of his instinct is 
shown by the fact that the study of the senses has brought 
into psychology an influx of a new order of thinkers from the 
physiological quarter, who seek to find in the mind at large 
mere instances of laws that apply to the whole universe that 
contains it. Hume took the mind as his sufficient whole, and 
if the laws and distinctions he found to prevail there seemed 
to involve confusion and stoppage to the reasonings of phil- 
osophy about the world in general, he states that result 
placidly, and turns back undepressed to his favorite ground. 
He states the result in a purely subjective and psychological 
way, telling us how his moods of belief and of unbelief in the 
world succeed each other. Had his interests been in any 
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primary degree cosmical, and had his principles been in no 
point revised, he must have become a serious philosophical 
sceptic. 

Mr. James has a far more eager cosmical interest (of an 
indirect sort) than Hume, and his psychological interest is of 
a far different character; he loves, not to undo the joinery of 
consciousness, to resolve things mental into sharply distinct 
constituent particles, but to watch the will at work, the 
deep passion thrusting the lighter passion aside; he is in his 
first concern no analyst or atomist, but a humanist, an ab- 
sorbed spectator of consciousness in its personal and dramatic 
meaning, fellow-being and physician to the life he observes. 
But, like Hume still, despite all this unlikeness, his cosmical 
interest is subordinate to his psychological and seldom wholly 
dissociated from it. The world to him,—it is the human spirit 
musing on its world. Malebranche taught, in the well-known 
phrase, that we “see all things in God;” Mr. James, for the 
most part, sees all things—God and the world—in the tem- 
perament of man. The outer self-subsistent nature of things 
(“ realistic” or “ idealistic”), save as a depressing or sustaining 
vision to the individual conceiver, is (till he forces his thought 
full upon it) a cold and almost negligible “thing-in-itself.” 
In the adjustments of theory the interests of the spirit are 
for him self-evidently first. If he does not interpret this in a 
hedonist fashion and say with Pater, for instance, that theories 
exist to minister to our pleasure and prepare us for greater 
pleasures, it is because his sympathies go with another wing 
of romanticism, and prize not so much what is received as 
what presses from within and issues into act, the stir, stress, and 
leap of impulse ;—the precise sense and scope of the word pleas- 
ure suffering a trifle, perhaps, in a repugnance to all that is 
associated with systems that make the mind essentially a passive 
recipient ofexperience. All the qualities he values in the spirit 
must be fed and fostered in its philosophy,—its care for rich ful- 
ness, for instance, and its strength. The author’s own love of 
richness is tempered only by a still greater love of strength. 
The recent movements of philosophy, he tells us, “ are but tack- 
ings to the common port, to that ultimate Weltanschauung of 
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maximum subjective and objective richness, which, whatever 
its other properties may be, will at any rate wear the theistic 
form.” Hence his protest against what he deems a narrow 
and niggard asceticism in matters of belief that would have 
us mortify the imagination and starve the spirit in the pursuit 
of a visionary rational sanctity. For the purposes of scientific 
calculation he does not deny the validity of the atomic theory ; 
but when in the name of science it asks the central place in 
an ultimate Weltanschauung for a world of atoms stripped by 
science of its coat of many colors, and standing there to the 
mind’s eye in all its shivering nakedness,—nay, the unsightly 
skeleton of a world,—he will have none of the repulsive 
thing. From such a pallid conception of the background of 
human life he incites us to take refuge in scarlet sins (as tim- 
orous logicians fancy them) of imaginative faith. So, too, 
as to such analytic theories of mind as seem to take from it 
finally its unity, its freedom, its power upon matter. The 
refusal to see the world dismantled and the soul dismembered 
by scientific analysis is absolute; for the rules of reason itself 
are based on nothing deeper or firmer than the demand that 
in these things we shall not be permanently despoiled and 
impoverished. “From the soul there is no appeal,”—the 
words might have been his own. Philosophy, as it is necessarily 
the expression of temperament, so by its essential office min- 
isters to the intellectual and spiritual life; and any form of it 
which presents the universe as a low-lived thing, or in its 
ultimate derivation of conscience drags the noblest part of us 
through the mud, is thereby self-condemned. 

As for the quality of strength, nowhere does the heroic 
moral note of a strenuous romanticism burst more nobly and 
stirringly forth than in these philosophic expositions : 


“ The deepest difference, practically, in the moral life of man is the difference 
between the easy-going and the strenuous mood. . . . The capacity for the 
strenuous mood probably lies slumbering in every man, but it has more difficulty 
in some than in others in waking up. It needs the wilder passions to arouse it, 
the big fears, loves, and indignations; or else the deeply penetrating appeal of 
some one of the higher fidelities, like justice, truth, or freedom. Strong relief 
is a necessity of its vision; and a world where all the mountains are brought 
down and all the valleys are exalted is no congenial place for its habitation. 
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. . « This is why, in a merely human world without a God, the appeal to our 
moral energy falls short of its maximal stimulating power. Life, to be sure, is 
even in such a world a genuinely ethical symphony; but it is played in the com- 
pass of a couple of poor octaves, and the infinite scale of values fails to open up. 
Many of us, indeed, like Sir James Stephen, in those eloquent ‘ Essays by a Bar- 
rister,’ would openly laugh at the very idea of the strenuous mood being awakened 
in us by those claims of remote posterity which constitute the last appeal of the 
religion of humanity. We do not love these men of the future keenly enough ; 
and we love them perhaps the less the more we hear of their evolutionized per- 
fection, their high average longevity, and education, their freedom from war 
and crime, their relative immunity from pain and zymotic disease, and all their 
other negative superiorities. This is all too finite, we say; we see too well the 
vacuum beyond. It lacks the note of infinitude and mystery, and may all be 
dealt with in the don’t-care mood. No need of agonizing ourselves or making 
others agonize for these good creatures just at present. 

«¢ When, however, we believe that a God is there and that He is one of the 
claimants, the infinite perspective opens out. The scale of the symphony is in- 
calculably prolonged. The more imperative ideals now begin to speak with an 
altogether new objectivity and significance, and to utter the penetrating, shatter- 
ing, tragically shattering note of appeal. They ring out like the call of Victor 
Hugo’s Alpine eagle, ‘gui parle au précipicé et que le gouffre entend, and the 
strenuous mood awakens at the sound. It saith among the trumpets, Ha! ha! it 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and the shouting. Its 
blood is up; and cruelty to the lesser claims, so far from being a deterrent ele- 
ment, does but add to the stern joy with which it leaps to answer to the 
greater. ... 

‘“‘ The capacity of the strenuous mood lies so deep down among our natural 
human possibilities that even were there no metaphysical or traditional grounds 
for believing in a God, men would postulate one simply as a pretext for living 
hard, and getting out of the game of existence its keenest possibilities of zest. 
Our attitude towards concrete evils is entirely different in a world where there 
are none but finite demanders, from what it is in one where we joyously face 
tragedy for an infinite demander’s sake. Every sort of energy and endurance, 
of courage and capacity for handling life’s evils, is set free in those who have 
religious faith.” 


What, however, are the specific articles in whose interest this 
defence of faith is maintained? What is it more precisely that 
Mr. James would postulate in religion? The essentials only 
he gives us to understand in his first essay ; and they seem 
at first sufficiently vague. “ Religion says essentially two 
things : 

“ First, she says that the best things [and Mr. James means 
morally best] are the more eternal things, the overlapping 
things, the things in the universe that throw the last stone, so 
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to speak, and say the final word. ‘ Perfection is eternal’—this 
phrase of Charles Secrétan seems a good way of putting this 
first affirmation of religion, an affirmation which obviously can- 
not yet be verified scientifically at all. 

“ The second affirmation of religion is that we are better off 
even now if we believe her first affirmation to be true.” 

In another essay: “ Religion has meant many things in 
human history ; but when from now onward I use the term I 
mean to use it in the supernaturalist sense, as declaring that 
the so-called order of nature, which constitutes this world’s 
experience, is only one portion of the total universe, and that 
there stretches beyond this visible world an unseen world of 
which we now know nothing positive, but in its relation to 
which the true significance of our present mundane life con- 
sists. A man’s religious faith (whatever more special items of 
doctrine it may involve) means for me essentially his faith in 
the existence of an unseen order of some kind in which the 
riddles of the natural order may be found explained. In the 
more developed religions the natural world has always been 
regarded as the mere scaffolding or vestibule of a truer, more 
eternal world, and affirmed to be a sphere of education, trial, 
or redemption?” This is not closely defined ; and “ it is a fact 
of human nature that men can live and die by the help of a 
sort of faith that goes without a single dogma or definition.” 
Elsewhere, however, these nebulous postulates become not a 
little more specific. We are frequently told that they amount 
to a belief in God, and in one passage that the essential 
features of that belief are first, “ that God be conceived as the 
deepest power in the universe; and, second, He must be con- 
ceived under the form of a mental personality. The person- 
ality need not be determined intrinsically any further than is 
involved in the holding of certain things dear, and in the 
recognition of our dispositions towards those things, the things 
themselves being all good and righteous things.” ...“A 
power not ourselves, then, which not only makes for righteous- 
ness, but means it, and which recognizes us, such is the defi- 
nition which I think nobody will be inclined to dispute. .. . 
In whatever other respects the divine personality may differ 
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from ours or may resemble it, the two are consanguineous at 
least in this,—that both have purposes for which they care, 
and each can hear the other’s call.” 

One marks a broad gain when Mr. James thus emerges 
from the sunlit mist of a vague optimism to assert in terms a 
personal God. In these times of mental confusion, when dis- 
jecta membra of old religions float by us and the clouds of 
Hegelheim have streamed loose and blacken the sky above 
our heads, it is a relief to hear of a philosophic divinity that 
is rather somebody than something. It was one of the singu- 
lar failures of perception in a singularly perceptive mind that 
Matthew Arnold should have dismissed the pronouncement 
of the personality of God as a bit of Aryan metaphysics 
standing where it ought not, amidst the really precious moral 
truths of Christianity. A morality touched with the kind of 
emotion called spirituality should have seen that upon the 
conceived presence of a person hangs communion, and the 
ideal of the social passions. No other form of theism can 
hope to concentrate the optimistic, the moral, the contempla- 
tive, and the affectionate elements of religion. It is, indeed, 
despite its difficulties, so sovereign a thought that one cannot 
better express the futility of the postulating humor than by 
saying that the whole nature’s craving to know it true may be 
quite disjoined from any temptation to drug one’s doubts, 
creep into the belief on any terms, and have done. Even the 
mere mechanicians of logic and artisans of analysis (for 
whose ways of mind Mr. James does not dissemble his con- 
tempt), too thoroughly subdued to what they work in to share 
the deeper spiritual appetites of men, may feel at times its 
seizing and sustaining power; even if they lack the high spirit 
in dealing with ultimate problems to tell themselves thereupon 
loudly that it is true. It is interesting, however, to see how 
little stress is laid by a mind so preoccupied with personality 
as the author’s upon the consciousness of God or our com- 
munion with it. God is rather an imposing, cloud-mantled 
figure and a mighty voice than a thinking and feeling life. 
An absorption in the intricacies of the near warm, struggling, 
imperfect consciousness that we know, can exist without any 
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keen interest in a consciousness that by its omnipotence and 
its superlative excellences may seem in contrast “ defecated to 
a pure transparency.” 

And this sheds some light upon the author’s attitude to- 
wards the conception of immortality. Here seems an obvious 
and tempting occasion for the postulate ; but Mr. James does 
not embrace it. Nothing in “naturalism” has seemed to do 
deeper damage, or has given more cause for the repinings of 
the spiritual imagination than its refusal to sanction this 
belief; and the craving for this belief has been a head-spring 
of voluntary faith. Theism is commonly sought in great part 
as a guarantee for immortality. The loss of this guarantee 
is, perhaps, for most natures (hardly for the finest) the first 
sting of all theories that make man stand friendless in the 
universe. The haziest optimism that affirms nature’s good- 
will towards us, and “the ultimate amiability of all things” is 
really ascribing to the cosmic powers that be such a care 
for humankind as will, against all chances, preserve it. The 
mind draws back at a representation of the universe as a vast 
wilderness of atoms with sporadic forms of consciousness 
clinging to them, not only, or perhaps mainly, because of its 
ugliness or the parasitical part assigned to man, but because 
the thought is carried forward to the moment when con- 
sciousness will be extinct, and the material remains of the 
world—its lifeless corpse—exist alone. It is idle to maintain 
that this imaginative clutch of life for the man and the race is 
transitory or ignoble. Mr. Frederic Harrison may tell us as 
vehemently as he will that “a perpetuity of sensation” would 
be a veritable hell (assuming gratuitously that the liability to 
fatigue must remain the same); to him who has life is com- 
monly given the appetite for it in proportion, and to him who 
has an affection the proportionate will that it shall continue. 
Moralists resigned to “naturalism” have been so fertile in 
devices (tonic and noble beyond praise in themselves) for 
making edifying use of the memory of friends we have lost 
that they are almost ready to say that no value has been for- 
feited; to deny the primary essence of love,—the desire to 
know the existence, presence, and well-being of its objects. 
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Here, strangely enough at first sight, Mr. James is not with 
us. “I have to confess,” he tells us in his recently published 
Ingersoll Lecture, “that my own personal feeling about 
immortality has never been of the keenest order, and that 
among the problems that give my mind solicitude this one 
does not take the very foremost place ;” and in the argument 
with which, in the Lecture, he rebuts a philosophic objection 
to a future life, he makes it anything but plain that on his own 
conception personality would remain. Perhaps in this as-in 
the case of divine personality (if conjecture may be acquitted 
of impertinence in a student who would come at his author's 
intent) what carries the consciousness beyond discernible 
struggle and passion and the play of “ wavering lights and 
shadows,”—beyond the “ Rembrandtesque chiaro-oscuro” that 
fascinates this psychologist,’—carries it away from the vivid 
centre of his interest. A clever critic has said of Browning 
that “the method by which the fool arrives at his folly is as 
dear to him as the ultimate wisdom of the wise.” Mr. James, 
too, has certainly a close and kindly interest in imperfection.* 
His want of solicitude about the spirits of just men made per- 


fect and of the desire for 
** Something afar 


From the scene of our sorrow,” 


seems akin to his little love for the “ evolutionized perfection,” 
“high average longevity,” and the like, of the men of the 
future. At all events, this indifference lends a certain disin- 
terestedness to his defence of faith. It is not a universe more 
considerate of our interests or more sedulous of our survival 
that he postulates. It is not spiritual creature-comforts that he 
would have us secure by the will to believe. 

The interpretation of the author’s thesis that I gave at the 
outset seems no more than is implied in the title he has 
chosen for his book and such other expressions as were cited. 
But there press upon me as I write the ready replies, the 





* The postulate that “perfection is eternal,’ quoted above, seems to mean 
that the moral elements in the strife of the world will persist and somehow 


conquer. 
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plentiful facts and reasonings, with which he would meet, and 
mostly has met in advance, the comment I there made. To 
a book so full of argumentative resources, full justice cannot 
in this brief space be done at all. No approach to justice is 
possible without some deliberate analysis; and it is little else 
than a partial analysis that I am attempting here. It must be 
said at once that the interpreter encounters difficulties ; indeed, 
it is impossible to collect from the many scattered passages 
in point a wholly consistent meaning. The volume is a 
medley of essays written at various intervals and promptings, 
and by no builder of a system nor contented dweller in any. 
The author avows a belief that there are “real possibilities,” 
“real indeterminations,” and “ real conflicts” in the world, and 
that whatever it has of value depends upon their reality. 
Well, just so there are real indeterminations and real conflicts 
contained within his own thought and text, and the richness 
and pregnancy of these rest partly upon that fact. But it is 
the result of this inclusion of contending forces, of the “ plu- 
ralistic world” of his own reflection and temper, that an author 
is in some sort chargeable with the flaws of both alternatives 
that his thought embraces. 

Having thus some view of the articles in which we are to 
put faith, the question arises whether the author means that 
we are to bring ourselves by use of will into a believing state 
of mind, an internal assent, or only that we are to act as if we 
believed. A critic in the Nation newspaper apparently judges 
that it is the latter. In truth, much vigorous writing could be 
cited to either effect. We hear of our “ right to believe” and 
also of our “right to adopt a believing attitude;” of “the 
right of the individual to indulge his personal faith at his 
personal risk,” and again, of merely “acting on the assump- 
tion” of a certain tenet. 

The author speaks of “those questions that belong to the 
province of personal faith to decide.” If faith “ decides,” as 
in the case here referred to, a question of truth or falsehood, 
faith would appear to be the mental state of belief. Indeed, it 
is roundly said, “ Faith means belief in something concerning 
which doubt is still theoretically possible; and,” the writer goes 
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directly on, “as the test of belief is willingness to act, one may 
say that faith is the readiness to act in a cause the prosperous 
issue of which is not certified to us in advance.” Thus (though 
one does not gather why the thing should be identified with 
its test) it would seem that it is no mere outward scheme of 
living, without an ex animo assent, that is recommended, but 
action flowing from and expressing a state of mind which is none 
the less belief because it rises superior to the evidence. How- 
ever, there is much about risk boldly faced. “I have discussed 
the kinds of risk; . . . and I have pleaded that it is better to 
face them openly than to act as if we did not know them to 
be there.” Faith “is in fact the same moral quality which we 
call courage in practical affairs.” But the risk in question is the 
risk of being wrong, and to face that risk is to face uncertainty, 
to entertain doubt. And, as if to put us finally to confusion, 
comes the remark, to illustrate the courage of faith, that “ there 
will be a very wide-spread tendency in men of vigorous nature 
to enjoy a certain amount of uncertainty in their philosophic 
creed, just as risk lends a zest to worldly activity.” 

The possible attitudes in this regard are not hard to classify. 
To believe a proposition is to hold it true. To believe it in- 
completely is to hold it more or less probably true, but possi- 
bly false. To recognize it as possibly false is so far to withhold 
belief from it. Belief is the appearance to the mind of truth 
in a proposition, reality ina thing. Belief and admission of 
falsity are, whether absolutely or in degrees, mutually exclu- 
sive. Now we may (as I said seemed the inevitable implication 
of terms the author puts in the foreground) deliberately make 
“ good resolutions” of belief; we may resolve to kill a doubt 
we have and breed a belief we as yet have not; observation 
informs us that this can be done. In this case at the outset 
we face risk, the risk that our belief presently to be acquired 
may be false, that our doubts now being smothered may be 
justified. When, however, our course of self-treatment has 
been successful, and the belief is duly installed, the doubt 
by the force of the terms has vanished, and the uncertainty, 
though from the former point of view it was there and from 
some other mind’s point of view may still be there, can by the 
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mind in question be “faced” no longer. At this stage it is 
inapposite to quote, “ the virtue to exist by faith as sailors live 
by courage; as, by strength of heart, the sailor fights with 
roaring seas,” for in the exact measure in which faith is pres- 
ent, courage is not needed. At an earlier stage there may 
have been intellectual courage, though the species of courage 
involved in purchasing either mental comfort or mental exalt- 
ation, by shutting our eyes to sources of uncertainty, is much 
that of the ostrich that buries its head in the sand. A person 
who vigorously asserts a thing to himself because he wishes 
it to be true, is not commonly called a brave man for his pains. 
But note in any case that what is supposed to be courageous 
is not faith (if as Mr. James defined it “ faith means belief”), 
but the will to acquire faith, the will to believe; and so far 
as that will accomplishes itself, the occasion for courage has 
passed. 

The other alternative is the resolution not to believe, but to 
act as if certain propositions were true, from social motives, 
or ultimate personal preference, though we freely and mentally 
admit the while that they are entirely doubtful. There is no 
peculiarly intellectual courage here, because there is no intel- 
lectual interference of the will, but its practical application 
only. Under either alternative there may or may not, of 
course, be courageous practical conduct, but that is foreign to 
the question. Under this second alternative, however, it has 
to be noted, we may have a subtle approach to the first; for 
in controlling our conduct we may tend to control our imagi- 
nations, and so fix that habit of thought which constitutes 
belief. 

The present case exhibits, I believe, both of these situations 
intermingled and not, I think, distinguished. In his preface 
Mr. James calls his attitude “empiricism.” “I say ‘ empiri- 
cism,’ because it is contented to regard its most assured con- 
clusions concerning matters of fact as hypotheses liable to 
modification in the course of experience.” There speaks to us 
the philosopher in wide contemplation of philosophic systems. 
Later, to the same effect, in the body of the book, “ Faith 
is synonymous with working hypothesis. . . . A chemist, etc. 
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. . . Now, in such questions as God, immortality, absolute 
morality, and free-will, no professed believer at the present 
day pretends his faith to be of a radically different com- 
plexion; he can always doubt his creed.” Thus we should 
will to believe in default of evidence, but we are never to 
allow that will wholly to take effect. It is, perhaps, only the 
Will to Hope. Or is it that the multitude are humanely 
counselled to drown their doubts while the philosopher him- 
self keeps his vision clear? Is this (unconsciously to the 
author) a gospel for spiritual weaklings delivered by a strong 
man who cannot find it in him to take advantage of it him- 
self? Or are we all expected to have in us something of the 
multitude and a little of the philosopher; to know ourselves 
needy of faith and resolve recurringly to embrace it; to turn 
again and again with an access of resolve a set face of convic- 
tion to our world. to remember with return of self-conscious- 
ness that this is but our own attitude, taken at a risk of error; 
to act thus both the teacher of ‘‘ wholesome doctrine” and the 
taught, deceiver and deceived, by turns or at once, and so 
appropriately illustrate our time ? 

About Mr. James himself there can be little question. For 
himself he is not one of those who, as Hume somewhere says, 
cover their eyes with their wings, their perceptions with their 
aspirations, like the angels in the Book of Revelation. Not 
wholly believing, or ever rejecting, he lives after all on the 
perilous edge, breathing the “eager air’ of hazard to the last. 
And the temper that spurns agnosticism with its logical qualms 
and scruples and its spiritual penury, that gains “ richness of 
result” by “indulging its personal faith,” but all the while 
“enjoys a certain amount of uncertainty,” is a fit birth of the 
Zeitgeist in an age of mental indecision. Mr. James’s words 
had sometimes led us to picture him as one of a full habit of 
belief despising the water-gruel regimen of suspense and ne- 
gation to which a pedantic rigorism would restrict us. But, 
no; he does not believe, albeit with the best will to believe (at 
times), in the world. He has the courage of his assumptions, 
but not their serenity. He has only a fighting faith (so to use 
the term for the moment), but no resting or reaping faith. 
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We must place him among “ die Philosophen des gefahrlichen 
vielleichts.” No student of Carlyle can fail to remark much 
affinity to him in Mr. James's spirit and ideals. Of Carlyle, 
Friedrich Nietzsche has written: “ Zin Mann .. . den bestdndig 
das verlangen nach einem starken Glauben agacirt und das 
Gefihl der Unfahigheit dazu (darin ein typischer Romantiker /). 
Das verlangen nach einem starken Glauben ist nicht der Be- 
weis eines starken Glaubens, vielmehr das Gegentheil.” The late 
Sir James Stephen described Newman, in the midst of his 
subtle dealings with doubt in the “Grammar of Assent,” as 
“a worm wriggling on a hook.” But in our present author 
nothing evokes so potently as his suspense between belief 
and unbelief that something ardent, manful, and generous that 
escapes at all times from his pages. He has a frank and fear- 
less exultation in his plight, a sense of sublimity as at the 
abyss’s brink, an appeal to the pride of will and last “ turnings 
of the character” which, profitless, perhaps, in their literal 
philosophic import, have in them something that rouses the 
blood like the peal and tucket of a bugle. His speculative 
attitude expresses his scorn of intellectual ease. Philosophy 
is for him a strenuous exercise and high adventure of the 
spirit,—at once a fortifying discipline and a test of our present 
quality. 

If, now, I speak in this scanty space of the philosophic justi- 
fication of the Will to Believe—or to Make-Believe—accord- 
ing to whatever interpretation, I must pass over most of Mr. 
James’s points of argument and touch only on what is funda- 
mental. My deepest philosophical difference with Mr. James 
may be put thus: It does not follow, because we cannot prove 
everything, because in the last resort we can prove nothing, 
| that we are free to assume what we choose. He appears to 
| conceive that with the surrender of what he terms Rationalism, 
| Absolutism, etc., belief becomes a question of taste. This is 
the enviable liberty of what he pleasantly calls his Irration- 
alism. As soon as the lights of reason are turned down we 
may help ourselves in the dark to what we can lay hands on. 
Since there is no longer a rational warrant for belief, there is 
no longer a rational bar to assumption; one belief is just as 
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good in that regard as another; so that we may deal with 
them on the single basis of our predilections, unconfused 
by the introduction of any alien standard. The comfortable 
doctrine has not, of course, been confined to Mr. James. Mr. 
Balfour, in his ‘‘ Defence of Philosophic Doubt,” a book 
fascinating by its bold play of intellect and exquisite logical 
delicacy, the book of no temperamental romanticist, be it 
said by the way, but of a classicist if ever there was one, 
comes to the conclusion that we accept science, not from 
adequate reason, but from a “ practical need,” “a kind of 
inward inclination or impulse,” and that hence we have no 
ground to resist a similar impulse,“ rooted . . . in the lofti- 
est region of our moral nature,” to accept the Christian 
religion. 

Now the denial of “ rationalism” I would not contest. It 
is, I think, an important and seasonable service of Mr. James’s 
and Mr. Balfour’s books that they assail its foundations. The 
fabric of belief cannot be completely “ rationalized.” That is, 
there are legitimate beliefs which cannot be proved. This 
familiar statement, in some sense a commonplace of philosophy, 
is commonly evaded by putting ultimate beliefs under some 
form of protection by reason which is not identical with 
proof. But this is equally hopeless. Reason cannot com- 
municate validity to all beliefs, because reason itself rests 
upon certain beliefs. The general principles of reason or 
presuppositions of reasoning are either so-called analytic or 
verbal propositions, not real mental propositions at all, or they 
are in their ultimate resolution propositions expressing in- 
demonstrable beliefs, unproved assertions of our nature. Nor 
is this a profession of philosophic scepticism. I cannot accept 
this name put upon it by Mr. Balfour, any more than Mr. 
James’s name of “irrationalism.” To ask of reason what it 
cannot here perform, to regard its inability as a discomfiture, 
a failure to meet due expectation, is entirely to misconceive 
the office and pretension of a subordinate engine of the 
mind. It is the function of reason to bring our minor and 
dependent beliefs into harmony with those that are funda- 
mental and independent, to subject superficial tendencies to 
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permanent instincts. Taken with its cerebral counterpart, it 
is, from the point of view of physiology, a form of inhibi- 
tion; from the point of view of general biology, a means of 
checking first tendencies to reaction, and so preserving the 
organism alive in an environment full of traps. I cannot 
think it other than a misfortune that in a time when, despite 
or because of emancipations, both caprice and prejudice, in 
and out of philosophy, receive their liberal share of applause, 
the authority of reason should be deemed weakened because 
a confused theory calling itself “rationalism” falls to the 
ground. The effect could not be better illustrated than in Mr. 
James’s impression that the way is now open to postulate an 
unseen world designed with a view to its stimulating effect on 
certain too torpid emotions. 

The truth is that Mr. James and Mr. Balfour fail to dis- 
criminate beliefs found from beliefs made; those subsisting 
in the mind of themselves from those that we fetch, plant, and 
water there. It is not true that we accept the foundations of 
science because we have a “ motive” to do so consisting of 
a certain “inward inclination or impulse.” Motives are for 
choices, impulses are to actions, and we do not choose to be- 
lieve the foundations of science, nor do we adopt them as 
true by act. We find them existing for our minds; an assured 
belief presents itself without our forth-putting. Nature to us, 
and its elementary properties, are simply real: that is what is 
meant by saying that we believe in them. Where we have to 
create a belief, we at first by hypothesis have it not. In that 
stage the thing is not real to us; but we so deal with our 
minds that it subsequently becomes so. Our authors write 
for persons who do not securely possess religious belief, but 
who would like to possess it. These, indeed, have an inward 
“inclination or impulse” to obtain satisfactions from which 
they are debarred. Our authors invite them to put forth the 
hand and take what they desire; and yet fancy that in doing 
so they have behind them the precedent of our attitude to- 
wards science. 

I said that this (which my limits forbid me to discuss in full) 
was my deepest philosophical difference with Mr. James; but 
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there is a psychological difference involved in it which is the 
deepest of all. In his view, if I understand him, belief is 
always, because in essence, a matter of the will. In my con- 
viction it is of an essence altogether distinct from will. Mr. 
James’s opinion so pervades his mind as to color his literary 
style. He is so accustomed to class together desires and im- 
pulses, on the one hand, and an unformulated sense of likeli- 
hood or evidence, on the other, that I cannot yet be certain, 
after a somewhat earnest and sedulous study, whether his 
“Will to Believe” is not after all quite as much what Tenny- 
son called a “heat of inward evidence,”—a heat, of course, 
liable to recurring chills. I mean, I suspect—and could in- 
stance passages in plenty—that the determination to have the 
“unseen world,” etc., real is rather at times a vague but burn- 
ing sense that they must de real, a dim internal perception of 
grounds past formulation that exhibit the denial of them as 
evidently false. In point of fact, of course, there is a broad 
difference between an informal inference and a desire. The 
vast majority of our inferences, all but a vanishing fraction, 
are informal, and many of these can by no pains be forced into 
the explicitness of formal conclusions. Nor are these latter 
therefore invalid. It would be virtually impossible to put into 
terms our ground for the conclusion on.watching some “low” 
type of organism that it possessed consciousness. I suppose 
such an alleged effect on consciousness from without, as is 
known in the language of “ Psychic Research” as a “ mental 
impression,” could not be pronounced impossible ; the recipi- 
ent’s judgment that it was really not of subjective origin 
would, whether right or wrong, be a judgment (at a disadvan- 
tage through vagueness) from experience; as would also be 
his judgment that it was an illusion. The sense that in cer- 
tain moral experiences we are in communication with a will 
and a spirit not our own; the unclear experience at various 
times of encompassing relations not of the acknowledged 
order ; these may be as true as they may certainly be delusive ; 
and if true, they would be “perceptions,” informal infer- 
ences. 

Now, Mr. James again and again fails to distinguish be- 
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tween such an obscure sense of evidence and a longing, or, 
as he delights to call it, a “demand.” “It is almost incredi- 
ble,” he says, “that men who are themselves working philos- 
ophers should pretend that any philosophy can be, or ever 
has been, constructed without the help of personal preference, 
belief, or divination.” The italics are my own comment. “If 
I am born with such a superior general reaction to evidence 
that I can guess right and act accordingly . . . while my /ess 
gifted neighbor (paralyzed by his scruples and waiting for 
more evidence which he dares not anticipate, much as he 
longs to [a relapse to the notion of mere demand}]) still stands 
shivering on the brink, by what law shall I be forbidden to 
reap the advantages of my superior ative sensitiveness ?” Of 
course the obvious objections to the will to believe do not 
apply to a superior native sensitiveness to evidence. The will 
to believe is defined as a resolution to have faith in excess of 
the evidence. If this means in excess only of the tangible or 
producible evidence, it seems an abuse of terms. But the truth, 
as I have said, is that the author declines to take cognizance 
of the distinction between feeling a thing to be true, or, in 
a less degree, to be likely, and accepting it as congenial, 
Cravings and divinings with him are one. In the chapter of his 
“Principles of Psychology” on “ The Perception of Reality,” 
he adopts at starting the dictum of J. S. Mill and Professor 
Brentano that mere presentation or imagination and judgment 
or belief are two irreducibly different and unanalyzable modes 
of consciousness. Further, belief is a variety of feeling and, 
he adds at the close, essentially the same mode of conscious- 
ness as will. I regret that I can quote his remarks only in part. 
“ All that the mind does is in both cases the same; it looks 
at the object and consents to its existence, espouses it, says 
‘it shall be my reality.’ [Behold in the sober definitions of 
psychology the self-assertive spirit of the Revolution!] It 
turns to it, in short, in the interested, active, emotional way . .. 
Will and Belief, in short, meaning a certain relation between 
objects and the self, are two names for one and the same psy- 
chological phenomenon.” The emphasis is the author’s own. 

The dissident is usually rather tempted to describe the 
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views he rejects as “ singular” than to explain them as natu- 
ral; but, for my own part, I could wish for room to trace the 
tendencies which made it possible to maintain that in believ- 
ing we are constantly upholding in existence the world of 
our belief and of ourselves enacting its reality. But I am 
confined to stating an opposite view. This does not regard 
mere mental presentation and belief as radically different, but 
the latter as a species of the former. James Mill’s theory of 
belief as an indissoluble association of ideas is, indeed, inade- 
quate. The association may be dissoluble, the image may 
be distorted or taken apart, but not without resistance. When 
Mr. Spencer implies that belief is a persistent association, he 
comes nearer to avoiding objection. Mr. James Ward, Mr. 
Stout, and Mr. H. R. Marshall have given kindred analyses. 
Dr. Alfred Hodder,’ independently of the later writers, has 
transformed James Mill’s formula into a “ spontaneous asso- 
ciation of ideas,” and it is from his clear exposition that my 
view is adopted. When Professor Brentano examined and 
rejected in succession the opinions that the difference between 
presentation and judgment was a difference of intensity, a dif- 
ference of content, a difference in the combination of subject 
and predicate, and thereupon concluded that it was a unique 
and undecomposable difference, he overlooked one possibility. 
It might be a difference in the behavior of the content. It 
might be what Hume had in mind when, besides the various 
terms of intensity that he employed, he characterized a belief 
as a more “firm” and “steady” idea. That conformation 
which the representative images take of themselves when we 
think of a subject, and keep of themselves while we think of 
*t, not wholly preventing their being tampered with by volun- 
tary effort of imagination, but offering some resistance to such 
effort ; that stands to us for the conformation of the facts. In 
other words, the shape the images take of their own accord when 
we let them alone (where they take any stable shape, where we 
are not doubting or dreaming),—the attitude into which the 
mind instinctively falls,—that is the belief. That is, belief is our 





1 Philosophical Review, vol. v., p. 3. 
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habitual way of imagining the facts of any subject ; it is a habit of 
imagination. Hence it may also be described as an involuntary 
conception. Where we have to put together or hold together 
the images in that special configuration, the result is no longer 
our belief, but the way we choose for the moment to imagine 
the thing.* The objective world appearing in perception is 
distinguished (among other marks) by being independent of 
our wills; while our eyes are open, there the object stands, 
will it away as much as we choose. So it is with the objective 
world appearing in belief and not immediately present to the 
senses ; it is distinguished by being independent of our wills. 
We may close our eyes, or we may cease thinking of the 
subject; otherwise the thing independently maintains itself 
for consciousness. Much comfort has been taken by Pro- 
fessor Paulsen and Professor James, in their defence of the 
postulate, from what the former calls the “ voluntaristic” view 
of intellect and the latter the “essentially teleological” view 
of the “ conceiving or theorizing” faculty. This is the basis of 
the latter’s essay on “ Reflex Action and Theism.” The intel- 
lect “functions exclusively for the sake of ends,” for proper 
reactions upon the environment. Let me admit it at once. 
It follows from this, however, as we learn, that when we are 
taking to ourselves a philosophy we have only to consult 
directly for its effect upon action. The inference sadly mis- 
carries.’ If our reflective faculty subserves reaction upon the 
environment, how does it subserve it, and why should such 
an appliance be there? The answer is bound up with the 
theory of belief. The reflective faculty subserves reaction 
by carrying a copy or representative of the environment. If 








* As we have seen, a belief may be produced by will. But it is not main- 
tained by will. James Mill in effect compared a belief to a rod which no effort 
can break asunder. Let us compare it rather to a strap of india-rubber, which 
may be drawn apart, but which flies back when we let it go. But if we are fas- 
cinated by the effect of drawing it out, and repeat the operation often enough, the 
strap is likely to lose its elasticity and remain of itself elongated. The only 
feature that the analogy fails to illustrate is that the belief in its new form has a 
fresh elasticity of its own, as at first. Force of will, then, may produce a habit of 
imagination,—#.c., a belief; but when the habit has become such, it dispenses 
with the support of will. 
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we tamper with that representative we tamper with our sole clue 
to action. If, as commonly, we are not in sensible presence of 
the particular portion of the environment with which we are 
concerned to deal, it is all-important that when we were in its 
presence it should so have left its impress upon us that now 
we retain some semblance of the original—a conceived, or, 
as Professor Simon Patten has called it, a subjective environ- 
ment—to which to suit our conduct. Precisely because it is 
purely incidental to action must this subjective environment 
be kept intact,—uneffaced and unembellished by the mutinous 
active impulses that at times would meddle with it. This 
subjective environment is, of course, the world of our 
belief. 

I hold then—as this broken summary and these scattered 
suggestions would indicate—that there is a sufficiently firm 
basis in the conditions of life for the stern fact-facing temper 
for which Mr. James has so sorry an opinion. I feel it to be 
a declension from the heroics of “ deliberate and courageous” 
faith; but after all one need not be put to confusion because 
the masters of speculative romance can “use grander lan- 
guage” than oneself; nor need one be envious of the scenic 
sublimities enjoyed by gentlemen who regard philosophy as 
an opportunity to express their taste in universes. We are 
told, indeed, that the quality of our own natures is shown by 
the scale and imperiousness of our “ demands” upon the world 
we inhabit; but I cannot think it necessary, in order to clear 
one’s character as a man, to commit a folly as a thinker. We 
are told, too, that all philosophic thought is an affair of one’s 
demands, and that in disagreeing with so many of our oppo- 
nents’ opinions we make it evident that our own intellectual 
taste is essentially negative and destructive. There is an un- 
spiritual energy of intellect whose love is for logic as a craft, 
and which animates a class of critical rigorists and precisians, 
extreme to mark what is done amiss in the minutiz of argu- 
ment, but of a nature scarcely deep enough at root to feel 
the more far-reaching needs. To this I suppose there is little 
to be said. Not being of those who “ enjoy a certain amount 
of uncertainty” in their religion, we cannot demonstrate by a 
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postulating faith our depth of spiritual nature. For the rest, 
it may perhaps be taken as a confirmation of the charge that 
we are unanxious to rebut it. 


Dickinson S. MILLER. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS.* 


THERE is none of us, I suppose, who does not, in some 
way or other, hope that he is making progress, or that 
progress is being made with some plan or work in which he 
is interested. It is the common characteristic of human life 
to look forward. “ Man,” as it has been said, “ partly is, but 
wholly hopes to be.” And this common characteristic is one 
that has been specially emphasized in recent generations, 
more particularly in connection with what has come to be 
known as the doctrine of development or evolution. Thus it 
comes that there are few words that are more freely used in 
our time than “ progress.” We speak familiarly of the nine- 
teenth century as having made more progress in the arts and 
sciences than any other century that went before, or perhaps 
(as Mr. A. R. Wallace has recently urged) than all other cen- 
turies put together. We speak of our political institutions 
as having made great progress since the time of the Revo- 
lution. We commonly think, also, that we have made some 
progress, if not quite so great, in manners, in literature, in 
the appreciation of nature, in sympathy for our fellow-men. 
And sometimes we tend to go farther, and to think of prog- 
ress not merely asa characteristic of this ‘“‘ wonderful century,” 
but as a law of the universe, as an aspect of the great cosmic 
process, showing itself in the development of animal species 
as well as in the growth of human institutions, extending 
downward also to the life of plants, and perhaps even to be 
seen in the structure of rocks and mountains and islands and 
continents, and in the formation of suns and worlds. 

And certainly, whatever may be thought of the larger ques- 





* A lecture delivered before the Bristol Ethical Society in October, 1898. 
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tion about the universe in general, it is difficult to doubt that in 
almost every important aspect of human life there has been a 
marked development. Even the pessimism of Carlyle relaxes 
a little on a general survey of life. “I do not make much,” he 
says, “of ‘progress of the species,’ as handled in these times 
of ours; nor do I think you would care to hear much about 
it. The talk on that subject is too often of the most extrava- 
gant, confused sort. Yet, I may say, the fact itself seems 
certain enough ; nay, we can trace out the inevitable necessity 
of it in the nature of things.” Yet, on a closer investigation, 
there are certain doubts that suggest themselves as to the 
nature and value of human progress, which it seems of some 
importance to consider. 

The first doubt that presents itself has reference to the gen- 
eral character and value of the progress that has been made. 
Admitting that the conditions of life have been gradually 
ameliorated, that laws have been made more just and manners 
more humane, we may yet ask ourselves whether the change 
has not been largely mechanical and superficial in its char- 
acter, and whether it has not been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding loss and deterioration. Can we really flatter our- 
selves, it may be asked, that, with all our advance in the 
physical sciences and in the mechanical arts that depend on 
them, and with all our progress in political organization and 
in the regulation of social forms, our life is better in its most 
essential elements than that which was lived by the Athenians 
in their most cultured period or by our own ancestors in the 
Middle Ages? Can we compare ourselves in intellectual 
force or artistic sense with the Greeks that surrounded Peri- 
cles? And have we not lost something of the fine faith and 
whole-heartedness by which our own ancestors were distin- 
guished in the best ages of medizval Christianity? And are 
not the superficial comfort and refinements of our modern 
existence poor substitutes for those more important goods ? 
“Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” We have better 
machinery than any people ever had before; but are our men 
as satisfactory? We have more comfort in our lives; but 
have we as much nobility and beauty? This is a kind of 
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doubt that has been much impressed upon the modern mind 
by such writers as Carlyle and Ruskin; and, so long as it 
remains unresolved, it leaves it an open question whether the 
modern civilization of which so much is heard means a real 
advance in the life of mankind. 

But it is possible to carry our doubts even farther than this. 
The doubt that has just been stated does not affect the com- 
mon conviction that advance has been made in the comfort 
and happiness of life, but only the belief that this implies a 
general improvement of mankind. A recent German writer 
(Nietzsche) has said that happiness is not the aim of men, but 
only of Englishmen; and perhaps even an Englishman may 
admit that, if happiness accompanies deterioration, it cannot 
be accepted as the supreme good. But we may go farther 
than this, and raise a doubt whether even the happiness of 
mankind has been advanced by the progress of civilization. 
It was said by the Preacher that increase of knowledge is in- 
crease of sorrow; and it has been thought by some that the 
same may be said of the increase in the complexity of life. 
Even Adam Smith expressed the view that the happiness of the 
poor was probably not in general any less than that of the rich, 
the multiplication of comforts leading only to the multiplica- 
tion of wants. Again, it is urged by such writers as Mr. Ed- 
ward Carpenter that civilization in general involves physical 
deterioration, and with that the loss of happiness. And, at 
any rate, if this is too extreme a paradox with regard to the 
more prosperous members of our modern societies, there is 
at least a good deal of plausibility in the contention that the 
life of a savage in his native woods is superior, in almost all the 
important conditions of happiness, to that of the majority of the 
dwellers in the slums of our large cities. ‘“ Hell,” it was said 
by Shelley, “is a city much like London.” * And, indeed, 





* «Hell is a city much like London,— 
A populous and a smoky city; 
There are all sorts of people undone, 
And there is little or no fun done ; 
Small justice shown, and still less pity.’’ 
Peter Bell the Third, 
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when the human mind has once embarked on such compari- 
sons of the happiness of the civilized state with that of more 
primitive conditions, there are hardly any limits to the un- 
favorableness of the comparisons that may be drawn. Proba- 
bly most people can to some extent sympathize even with the 
preference for the state of the lower animals, which has been 
so emphatically stated by Walt Whitman. 


“They do not sweat nor whine about their condition, 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 
Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented 
With the mania of owning things; 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands of years ago; 
Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth.’’ 


But again, even if we grant the intrinsic value of the prog- 
ress that has been made in material welfare, doubt may still 
be thrown on its permanence. It may be urged that it is in 
all probability merely an ephemeral gain. It may be pointed 
out that it is largely due to accidental circumstances, and may be 
easily destroyed by others equally accidental. It depends, for 


instance, it may be said, on the supply of coal and iron, which 
are not inexhaustible, and on certain scientific discoveries 
which happen to have a practical bearing. It depends, also, on 
the preponderance of the Anglo-Saxon race, which is not likely 
to be perpetual. How different the course of the world might 
be if the Chinese were to gain preponderance, or even the 
Russians! Again, it may be pointed out that other civiliza- 
tions, hardly less advanced than our own, have passed com- 
pletely away, leaving scarcely a trace behind, or only such a 
bewildering trace as the Pyramids in Egypt. Have we any 
reason, then, for supposing that our present civilization, such 
as it is, has any better chance of being a permanent possession 
for the world? 

Such are some of the doubts that naturally present them- 
selves to men’s minds when they reflect a little on the nature 
of human progress as we see it at the present time; and 
though at first they may be set aside as idle fears, they have 
a tendency, when once presented, to recur with a haunting 
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persistence, and if we yield to them to land us at last in a 
state of abject pessimism. 

Now, we may no doubt steel our minds against such doubts 
for a time by saying to ourselves that such speculations are 
wholly idle and futile. And in a sense this is true enough. 
We cannot possibly foresee the course of events to such an 
extent as to have any real confidence about the conditions in 
which life will be lived in future ages; and, even if we could, 
there is often very little point in asking whether life lived 
under one set of conditions is better than life lived under 
another set. It would not be easy to decide whether it is better 
to be a porpoise or a kangaroo; and the same kind of diffi- 
culty meets us when we try to decide about two modes of 
human life in which the general circumstances are entirely 
different. In whatever circumstances they are placed, men 
find themselves with plenty of problems to contend with; and, 
in general, we may perhaps say that they may realize as valu- 
able an existence in contending with one set of problems as 
in contending with another set. What Browning says of 
places seems to apply very largely to all kinds of conditions. 


“If we have souls, know how to see and use, 
One place performs, like any other place, 
The proper service every place on earth 
Was framed to furnish man with : serves alike 
To give him note that, through the place he sees, 
A place is signified he never saw.”’ * 


“The situation,” as Carlyle otherwise puts it, “that has not 
its Duty, its Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. . . . Thy 
condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that same Ideal 
out of: what matters whether such stuff be of this sort or 
that, so the form thou give it be heroic, be poetic?” With 
such reflections as these, we may very well settle down to 
“cultivate our gardens,” to make the best of the conditions in 
which we find ourselves, without much concern as to whether 
they are better or worse than others, and as to whether man- 
kind as a whole is progressing or degenerating. And, indeed, 





* “ Red-Cotton-Night-Cap Country.’’ 
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we might go farther, and say that, if there are doubts as to 
the reality and persistence of progress, there may also be 
doubts as to whether the persistence of progress is in the end 
desirable. John Stuart Mill argued in favor of a more or less 
stationary state in the economic life of mankind ; and it might 
similarly be argued that this is what is most desirable in life 
in general. On such grounds, then, it may be said that com- 
paratively little interest attaches to the question whether we 
are in advance of our fathers, and whether our sons are likely 
to be in advance of us. Let us cease to trouble ourselves 
about the larger question of human progress, and content 
ourselves with making the conditions in which we at present 
find ourselves as satisfactory as we can. 

Now, I am far from denying that there is a good deal of 
wisdom in such an attitude as this It is seldom the part of a 
wise man to concern himself much with remote goods and 
evils. “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” and the 
good, too. But, unhappily for our peace of mind, the good 
and evil of to-day have nearly always a very close reference 
to the good and evil of to-morrow, and even to the good and 
evil of remote generations ; so that even by devoting ourselves 
to the problems that we find nearest to our hands, we by no 
means escape from the thought of the future. Even if we 
but cultivate our gardens, we must sow our seeds with refer- 
ence to what we believe of future seasons and conditions. 
“ The present,” as Leibniz said, “ is big with the future.” The 
interest of the present moment is never an interest that is con- 
fined to the present moment. It is always in something that 
we seek to do, something that we hope to bring about, and 
so the idea of a future end is bound up in it. Hence any 
doubt about the future of human life is inevitably a doubt 
about its present as well. If we lose our confidence in what 
men are to be, we lose also to a large extent our confidence 
in our present interests and duties. Hence I cannot but be- 
lieve that it is a vain effort to seek, in any such way as that 
now suggested, to rid our minds of all concern about human 
progress. However small and circumscribed our duties and 
interests may be, they must yet have the most intimate con- 
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nection with the whole development of human life, and pre- 
suppose a certain confidence in it. If we lose faith in man- 
kind, we necessarily lose faith in ourselves, and the signifi- 
cance vanishes from all our deepest interests and obligations. 
I do not mean, of course, that it is not possible to do much 
excellent work without any belief in progress, As Mr. Balfour 
has recently urged, any explicit belief of this kind is compara- 
tively modern ;* and many of the most heroic actions of the 
ancient world were done in the face of an explicit belief rather 
in degeneration than in progress. But they were done at 
least as a desperate effort to check the imminent decline, and 
implied at any rate that those who did them were not indif- 
ferent to the question of human progress. And in modern 
times the thought of progress has become more explicit. 
Though it is only recently that we have come to talk about 
evolution, yet I suppose all through the Christian centuries 
there has always been some hope that the world will be 
“saved,” that the life of mankind will in some way be made 
better than it is. If this belief were to be altogether lost, it is 
hard to calculate how much of the meaning would go out of 
even the commonest activities in which we are constantly 
engaged. All of us, I fancy, can feel the force of the ques- 
tion ascribed by Browning to “the famous ones of old”: 
‘“‘ Was it for mere fool’s-play, make-believe, and mumming, 
So we battled it like men, not boy-like, sulked or whined ? 


Each of us heard clang God’s ‘Come!’ aud each was coming: 
Soldiers all, to forward face, not sneaks to lag behind !” 


And even in our own unheroic age, could any of us really 
be content to think that the efforts that are being made for 
human advancement are mere “ fool’s-play” and ‘“ make- 
believe”? Could any of us bear to believe that the evils of 
which we are conscious in our present state would never be 
in any degree removed or mitigated? Hopeless of a perfect 
cure for human ills we may very well be. But if we gave up 
all hope of mitigating them by degrees, it may well be doubted 
whether any thinking being could regard life as worth living. 





* « A Fragment on Progress,” in “‘ Essays and Addresses.” 
VoL. IX.—No. 2 14 
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Are the lives of the rich always to be empty and idle? Are 
the lives of the poor always to be wretched, ruined by soul- 
destroying cares? Is there always to be war, discord, in- 
justice? Perhaps; but at any rate a large part of the interest 
of life for thoughtful men has always lain in the hope that 
such evils may be diminished by patient effort. If this hope 
is an illusion, the best efforts of mankind are turned into 
vanity. Hence the doubt as to the reality of progress is one 
that cuts at the very root of human life. 

Now, the doubts that have been suggested might no doubt 
be partly removed by simply confronting them with the facts 
of experience. Thus, the doubt as to whether our material 
progress is accompanied by development in the higher artistic 
and moral faculties might possibly be removed by a careful 
comparison of modern civilization with that of the Greeks and 
other older peoples. It might then be shown, as Green, for 
instance, has shown, that, if in some respects we have a less 
intense development of particular qualities, yet we have a 
wider range of sympathies and a more exacting standard of 
duty. 

“We are apt to speak,” Green says,* “as if the life of the 
Greek or Roman citizen, in the full bloom of municipal civili- 
zation, was much fuller and richer than that of the modern 
citizen under a régime of universal freedom and equal rights. 
For the many we admit the modern system may be a gain, 
but for the few we take it to be a corresponding loss. Yet 
this is surely a very superficial view. The range of faculties 
called into play in any work of social direction or improve- 
ment must be much wider, when the material to be dealt with 
consists no longer of supposed chattels but of persons assert- 
ing recognized rights, whose welfare forms an integral element 
in the social good which the directing citizen has to keep in 
view. Only if we leave long-suffering, considerateness, the 
charity which ‘ beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things,’ with all the art of the moral physician, out of 
account in our estimate of the realization of the soul’s powers, 





* «« Prolegomena to Ethics,’’ Book III., chap. v. 
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can we question the greater fulness of the realization in the 
present life of Christendom, as compared with the highest life 
of the ancient world.” Similarly, Dr. Bosanquet, in a striking 
passage,* after quoting the famous expressions from Mrs. 
Browning, as to our “little thinking if we work our sou/s as 
nobly as our iron,” ¢ lays his finger at once on an obvious 
point of advance, by asking, “ Has there been any civilization 
before or outside that of modern Christendom in which so 
noble a trumpet-call could have been sounded by a woman ?” 

The doubt as to the relative happiness of the civilized man, 
as compared with the savage, is still more easily removed ; for 
its plausibility seems to exist at all only when we compare 
civilized life at its worst with savage life at its best. If we 
compare the best with the best of each, or even the worst with 
the worst, there can hardly be any possibility of doubt. Even 
if we take such wretchedness as that of the London slums, it 
must be remembered that this is not without its mitigations. 
In illustration of this, I may quote the cheering words with 
which Mrs. Bosanquet concludes her admirable book on 
“Rich and Poor.” Referring to the saying that “ Hell is a 
city much like London,” she goes on to remark, “If this 
were so, I would cheerfully accept a sentence which should 
doom me to hell, and would play my part as a citizen to the 
best of my power; for it would be a city full of pathos and 
humor, where much that is bad is mingled with all that is 
human and lovable, where the very fiends who are represented 
as tormenting the lost are really engaged in works of mercy 
and brotherly love ; a city, above all, where justice and straight- 
forwardness and manly effort never fail to make their influence 
felt.” 

As to Walt Whitman’s paradox about the animals, that of 
course was only quoted as an instance of the lengths to which 
this line of thought might lead us. I suppose his expressions 
are hardly serious enough for refutation. Nor perhaps, for a 





* “ Civilization of Christendom,” p. 70. 

¢ I feel bound to add also that, if we could really be sure that we are working 
our iron nobly, there could not be much doubt about our souls. It is rather the 
bad working of our iron that reveals the flaws in our souls. 
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different reason, is it worth while to spend much time over 
the precariousness of our advance in material civilization. 
Everything that depends on external conditions must be to 
some extent precarious; but we need not, at any rate, be 
greatly alarmed by the want of permanence in older forms of 
civilization ; for it does not appear that the scientific basis of 
material progress was understood by any former age as it 
is by ours. The continual advance in the discovery of the 
causes of things in modern times gives ground for hoping 
that we may learn to have a permanent control over the ex- 
ternal conditions with which we have to deal. At least there 
certainly seems enough ground for confidence to make the 
effort worth while. 

Yet, however much we may comfort ourselves with such 
reflections as these, they hardly suffice to lay our doubts com- 
pletely when once they have been fairly raised. We have 
only appealed to empirical observations; and the results of 
such observations are always liable to be upset by others. 
When Carlyle assails our political institutions, when Ruskin 
attacks our commercial life, when Tolstoi throws doubt on 
our civilization as a whole, accusing even our art and music 
of not appealing to a simple taste, and throwing suspicion 
even on our cleanliness as a sign of degeneration,* we are apt 
to feel confused and hardly know what we ought to answer. 
The only way, I believe, of really meeting such objections 
is by asking ourselves more definitely what progress really 
means, by attempting a scientific analysis of the idea, and 
then asking how far it has actually been realized. 

Now, there is a short and easy way that is sometimes re- 
sorted to of convincing ourselves from a scientific point of 
view of the reality of progress. It is thought that the gen- 
eral theory of biological evolution warrants us in believing 
that the development which is found going on in the world 
in general cannot fail to make its appearance in human life 
also. Everywhere, it is urged, we find an advance going on 
from indefinite incoherent homogeneity to definite coherent 





* See his recent work on “ Art,” and his earlier book entitled “‘ What to Do.”’ 
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heterogeneity. ‘Setting out with the human body as a minute 
part, and ascending from it to greater parts,” we find, accord- 
ing to Mr. Herbert Spencer, that “this simultaneity of trans- 
formation is equally manifest,—that while each individual is 
developing, the society of which he is an insignificant unit is 
developing too; that while the aggregate mass forming a so- 
ciety is becoming more definitely heterogeneous, so likewise is 
that total aggregate, the earth, of which the society is an inap- 
preciable portion; that while the earth, which in bulk is not 
a millionth of the solar system, progresses towards its con- 
centrated and completed structure, the solar system similarly 
progresses; and that even its transformations are but those 
of a scarcely appreciable portion of our sidereal system, 
which has at the same time been going through parallel 
changes.” * But the very vastness of this conception, even 
if it could be regarded as scientifically demonstrated, may 
soon convince us that it has but little to do with human 
aspirations. And this view is further confirmed when we find 
Mr. Spencer himself protesting against the introduction of 
teleological considerations into our conception of progress. 
“The current conception,” he says,f “is a teleological one. 
The phenomena are contemplated solely as bearing on human 
happiness. Only those changes are held to constitute prog- 
ress which directly or indirectly tend to heighten human hap- 
piness; and they are thought to constitute progress simply 
because they tend to heighten human happiness. But rightly 
to understand progress, we must learn the nature of those 
changes, considered apart from our interests.” But if progress 
is to be thus regarded, it is clear that, even if it can be shown 
with the utmost scientific rigor that there is a real progress in 
human life, yet the progress may be such as in no way to make 
our lives happier or better, but only more complete, more het- 
erogeneous. This point was further brought out, perhaps in 
rather too antithetical a way, in Huxley’s celebrated “ Ro- 
manes Lecture,” where the kind of progress that is brought 
about by the cosmic processes is contrasted with that which 





* «* First Principles,” p. 546. ¢ “ Essays,” Vol, I., p. 9. 
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men are trying to bring about by moral effort; and the one is 
represented as almost directly opposed to the other. Without 
pausing to consider how far this opposition can in the end be 
justified, it seems at least to show that the mere statement of 
a general doctrine of evolution is not enough to give us con- 
fidence in the progress of mankind, in any sense that would 
suffice to satisfy our human hopes. In order to gain such 
confidence, we must ask ourselves what we mean by progress, 
and then ask ourselves what grounds there are for believing 
that it can be brought about. 

Now, I do not think it would be possible in such a lecture 
as this to attempt any thorough examination of the idea of 
progress. But perhaps a few general observations may have 
some use. It seems to me that when we speak of human 
progress, there are three main aspects which it is well to distin- 
guish,—-viz., first, the development of the individual; secondly, 
the improvement of the material conditions of life ; thirdly, the 
improvement of the social conditions of life. Any progress 
which did not involve all of these could not, I think, long be 
regarded as satisfactory. The development of the individual, 
without the necessary material and social conditions for the 
maintenance of a complete life, would be left in an utterly 
precarious state. On the other hand, it is still more certain 
that the improvement of material and social conditions would 
be an empty boon if it were not accompanied by the develop- 
ment of the individual. All wise human effort must be di- 
rected, therefore, to the advancement of life in all these three 
aspects; and the only doubts as to human progress that have 
any real point are doubts as to the possibility of a satisfactory 
combination of these three aspects. Doubts as to whether 
they have yet been satisfactorily combined may be set aside 
as unimportant. “If it isna weel buskit, we'll busk it again.” 
The unsatisfactoriness of what has been or now is only stimu- 
lates to renewed effort. The doubt that paralyzes effort is 
that as to the possibility of improvement. Now, there are, I 
think, two ways in which a fundamental doubt may be raised 
with reference to the possibility of human progress in those 
three aspects to which I have referred. We may say that the 
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improvement of material conditions is in the end incompatible 
with the highest development of the individual life; or we 
may say that there is an ultimate conflict between the good 
of the individual and the good of society. Let us consider 
shortly each of these two doubts. 

It may be urged, on the one hand, that what we call ma- 
terial improvement is fatal to the development of the indi- 
vidual. Individual development, it may be said, requires 
struggle. If we make the conditions of life too easy, inferior 
types will be preserved, and even the better types will be de- 
teriorated from lack of an adequate exercise of their powers. 
Hence the more we improve the material conditions of life, 
the more do we interfere with the development of the indi- 
vidual.* The biological question involved here is quite be- 
yond my province; but there seems at any rate to be no very 
clear evidence either that the improvement of material condi- 
tions diminishes the struggle for existence, or that, if it does, 
it necessarily leads to deterioration of the race. And, even 
if all this were shown, there seems to be some possibility of 
artificial solution, even without resorting to those methods of 
“social surgery” which have been advocated by Mr. Bradley.f 
Apart from the biological question, however, there is the 
more purely economic one, whether the effort after the im- 
provement of material conditions does not inevitably lead to 
modes of life which are destructive of the higher forms of 
individual development. Is not the commercial life inimical! 
to the heroic and artistic temper, and in the end destructive 
of the moral and religious spirit? A view of this kind was 
very prevalent among the ancient Greeks, and finds expres- 
sion in the writings of their most serious thinkers ; and, if it is 
less apparent to ourselves, this is perhaps due in large measure 
to our not really caring so much for the highest types of per- 
sonal development. This is one of the most serious questions 





* For some discussions bearing upon this point, see Dr. Haycraft’s book on 
“Darwinism and Race Progress.’’ Cf. also Mr. Edward Carpenter’s book on 
‘* Civilization : Its Cause and Cure,”’ and the recent work on ‘‘ Degeneracy”’ by 
Dr. Talbot. 

t See INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, Vol. IV., No. 3. 
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by which we are confronted in modern times; but on the 
whole it can hardly be doubted that it is capable of being 
answered in a satisfactory way. The answer seems to be that 
for a time the work of bringing the powers of nature under 
control for the use of mankind has a narrowing influence, but 
that this influence need not be permanent. It seems to arise 
largely from the fact that the first efforts to improve our 
material conditions take the form of devising machinery ; and, 
until men have learned to use this machinery, it tends to 
tyrannize over their lives. But, when the problem comes to 
be, more and more, not how to invent and make machinery, 
but how to use it for the good of mankind, there seems every 
reason to believe that this narrowing influence will cease to 
make itself felt ; that it will no longer be even epigrammatically 
true, in Emerson’s phrase, that “things are in the saddle and 
ride mankind,” but that men will once more assume the 
mastery and put things in their proper place.* How this is 
to be done is no doubt a great problem which must for a long 
time to come occupy the attention of those who make eco- 
nomic conditions the study of their lives; but I see no reason 
at all for thinking that it is a hopelessly insoluble problem. 
The doubt which is thus raised, however, is intimately con- 
nected with another one, which is even more far-reaching,— 
viz., with the question whether there is not a certain opposition 
between the progress of the individual and the development 
of social institutions. This isa question that has often been 
raised in different forms. It appears, for instance, in the 
famous paradox of Mandeville, that “ private vices are public 
benefits,” and in those other kindred ideas which so much of 
the ingenuity of our eighteenth century moralists was spent 
in refuting. In our own time, however, it has reappeared in a 





* It should be observed that when Aristotle regards the money-making life 
as unnatural, his reason for so describing it seems to be that he regards it as 
being taken as an end in itself, and so as having no definite limit. This is no 
doubt a constant danger of the commercial life, but it is one to which the mili- 
tary life also is in some degree exposed. The chief hope for the modern world 
lies in the possibility of reducing all such aspects of life to their proper position 
as means. See Aristotle’s ‘‘ Nicomachean Ethics,” I., v. 8; “ Politics,” I., ix.; 
Stewart’s ‘‘ Notes,” Vol. I., p. 68; Newman’s “ Politics of Aristotle,” p. 130. 
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more subtle guise; and I believe I cannot more profitably 
occupy the closing part of this lecture than in calling attention 
to two recent attempts that have been made to bring out the 
fundamental opposition between the individual and society. 

The two attempts to which I wish to call your attention 
have been made by two exceedingly different writers,—Ben- 
jamin Kidd and Friedrich Nietzsche. Neither of these can 
perhaps quite be described as a philosophical thinker; but 
both have produced a great popular impression, by giving 
forcible expression to certain ideas that were more or less in 
the air. Both rest their views on the idea of evolution, but 
they think of this in very different ways, and point to very 
different goals. Yet they are at one in emphasizing a certain 
opposition between the life of the individual and that of his 
social environment. 

Mr. Kidd brings out the opposition in this way. He urges 
that the maintenance and development of human society de- 
pends mainly on the presence of an altruistic spirit, a spirit of 
devotion to the common good. But when the individual re- 
flects, he finds no rational ground for such devotion. It is 
not reasonable for him to seek anything else than his own 
personal happiness; and this is often in opposition to the 
public welfare. Hence on public grounds it is necessary to 
appeal to what is described as an ultra-rational sanction, some 
influence which cannot be seen to be reasonable, but which 
men feel bound to obey. This influence he finds in religion. 
There is thus an opposition between what the individual sees 
to be reasonable and what he feels to be right. The former 
would guide him to his own good; but for the sake of society 
he must obey the latter. Altruism must, consequently, be 
encouraged to develop itself in opposition to the reason of the 
individual, and in opposition to what he perceives to be his 
own greatest good. 

The point of view of Nietzsche is almost diametrically 
opposed to this. The great evil of modern times he believes 
to lie in its excessive altruism,—an altruism which has been 
cherished by the religious spirit, and especially by Christianity. 
Christianity inculcated a system of morality founded on the 
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idea of self-sacrifice. This Nietzsche describes as the morality 
of slaves. He thinks that it rests essentially on weakness, on 
the inability to assert one’s self. To this he would oppose a 
more masterful morality, which should consist in the effort to 
assert and realize one’s self. “ Be distinguished” (sez vornehm) 
would be one of its leading commandments. By the exercise 
of such a morality he hopes to develop the mode of existence 
which he describes as that of the more than man (Uéedéer- 
mensch), of which he seems to regard such a man as Goethe 
as the harbinger. 

What these two views have in common is the doctrine that 
the realization of the individual is naturally opposed to de- 
votion to the good of the race. Of course, I do not mean to 
say that either Kidd or Nietzsche represents this opposition 
as absolute. A careful study of their writings would no doubt 
reveai many qualifications of this view. But on the whole it 
seems fair to say that both of them think that an individual 
who reflected carefully on his own highest good, and chose 
what it seems most reasonable to choose for himself, would 
avoid the attitude of self-devotion to the public good, which 
such a religion as Christianity demands. But while Nietzsche 
accepts this result as a good one, Kidd thinks that it must be 
counteracted by ultra-rational sanctions. Now, it is easy to 
see that there is a certain plausibility, and perhaps even a 
certain truth, in the views of both these writers. We have 
probably all known people whose self-devotion to public ends 
might be described as weak and morbid, people who are always 
attending meetings or conducting classes or doing something 
for their neighbors, who never possess their souls in peace, 
and whose work is often rendered futile from want of inner 
self-development and calm reflection. To such people one 
would be inclined to preach, with Nietzsche, a more masterly 
morality ; to say, if not “ Be distinguished,” at least “ Be strong ; 
do not weakly yield to every public claim that seems to come 
before you, but choose rather what can be done with some effect, 
and without undue sacrifice of your own powers for future 
action and for future development.” On the other hand, the 
opposite type of person is equally familiar ; one who can never 
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throw himself with any heartiness into any form of public duty, 
because he is afraid of interfering with his own career. In deal- 
ing with such, one would be glad even to resort to Mr. Kidd’s 
ultra-rational sanction, if there were no other means of rousing 
them to action and enthusiasm. But while it is thus clear 
enough that there is a possibility of erring on two opposite 
sides, it is by no means apparent that there is any fundamental 
opposition between devotion to one’s own greatest good and 
devotion to the greatest good of mankind. Indeed, it is evi- 
dent rather that he who weakly sacrifices himself for others 
hardly ever confers any real benefit upon them. If a wise 
mercy is twice blest, a foolish one is twice cursed. And it is 
equally clear that the man who is incapable of a wise self- 
devotion misses the highest zest of life, and does not really 
realize himself. Why, then, is it that we still find popular 
writers insisting on this opposition ? 

It springs, I believe, from an error which is at least as old 
as Hobbes, and which had to a large extent the sanction of 
Bishop Butler, the error of supposing that there is such a 
thing as a self-centred individual life, capable of finding its 
realization and its happiness within itself. Hobbes thought 
that every one necessarily pursues his own power and happi- 
ness, and that this naturally opposes itself to the power and 
happiness of others; and even Bishop Butler held that, “ when 
we sit down ina cool hour,” it seems unreasonable to aim at 
anything else than our own individual happiness,—meaning 
by that something which it is possible to distinguish from 
the realization of public welfare. But is any such self-centred 
life possible? Surely not much reflection is needed to see that 
the happiness of life can be found only in the extension of 
our circle of interests. How much truer was Aristotle’s ac- 
count of the man who is truly self-loving!* “If what a man 
always set his heart upon were that he, rather than another, 
should do what is just or temperate, or in any other way 
virtuous,—if, in a word, he were always claiming the noble 
course of conduct, no one would call him self-loving, and no 





* “* Nicomachean Ethics,’’ Book IX., chap. viii. 
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one would reproach him. And yet such a man would seem to 
be more truly self-loving. At least, he takes for himself that 
which is noblest and most truly good, and gratifies the ruling 
power in himself, and in all things obeys it. But just as the 
ruling part in a state or in any other system seems, more than 
any other part, to be the state or the system, so also the ruling 
part of a man seems to be most truly the man’s self. He 
therefore who loves and gratifies this part of himself is most 
truly self-loving. . . . Those who beyond other men set their 
hearts on noble deeds are welcomed and praised by all; but 
if all men were vieing with each other in the pursuit of what 
is noble, and were straining every nerve to act in the noblest 
possible manner, the result would be that both the wants of 
the community would be perfectly satisfied, and at the same 
time each individually would win the greatest of all good 
things. . . . The good man, therefore, ought to be self-loving.” 
If we understand self-love in this sense, as meaning the effort 
to develop what is highest in our own individual nature, and 
so to secure the richest form of happiness, it seems clear that 
this is inseparable from our interest in the realization of the 
most complete form of social welfare. On the whole, I believe 
it will be found that all the experience of life goes to show that 
what is reasonable is real and coheres with itself. The effort 
after the kind of welfare that we reasonably seek for ourselves 
—the development of our most important powers—fits in with 
and is perfectly compatible with the effort after the kind of 
welfare that we reasonably seek for others. As Spinoza said, 
“The highest good is common to all, and all may equally 
enjoy it.” Itis, on the whole, only the effort after unreasonable 
forms of welfare that leads to contradiction and conflict. If, 
then, we take as the goal of progress the attainment of the 
rational welfare of ourselves and others, there seems no reason 
for thinking that this cannot be attained. Hence the oppo- 
sition between the good of the individual and the good of 
society seems on the whole to be superficial.* 





* Cf. article on “ Self-Assertion and Self-Denial,” INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
oF Eruics, Vol. V., No. 3. 
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On such grounds as these, then, I think it is possible to 
retain our belief in the feasibility of human progress, in spite 
of all the objections that can be raised. The grounds, indeed, 
on which this belief rests I have only been able very imper- 
fectly to indicate. What I have chiefly aimed at bringing 
home to you is, on the one hand, that we must not be con- 
tent with the surface appearance of progress, but must try to 
understand what progress really is; and, on the other hand, 
that we must not suppose that progress is a fatal fact in human 
life, which is bound to come to us whether we will orno. On 
the whole, I believe, we are likely to have just as much prog- 
ress as we really try to have, and just of the kind that we 
really try tohave. He that seeks finds. If we have in Great 
Britain set ourselves—as perhaps we have too much done— 
to have a merely material progress, to buy and sell more than 
any other people in the world, we may very probably succeed 
in doing so. But how much shall we be the better for it? 
If, on the other hand, we determine to have progress of 
another kind; if we remember the better traditions of our 
race, and rouse ourselves, in Milton’s phrase, “as an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth ;” if we seek not merely for material 
progress, but for progress in education, in art, in philosophy, 
in social justice, in all that contributes to the highest develop- 
ment of individual and social life, I confess I see no reason 
why we should not find that too. Only we must not suppose 
that it will come of itself. It will come only if we fix our 
minds constant!y upon it, and seriously set ourselves to under- 


stand what its realization involves. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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SOME AIMS OF MORAL EDUCATION. 


EXPERIENCE seems to show that patience and tact, even 
when acting under the inspiration of lofty ideals, afford no 
warrant of success in the great work of forming the character 
of the young. Not merely have unworthy men and women 
come from homes where they have always been surrounded by 
the ennobling influences of a good example, but children for 
whose moral welfare everything had been done that anxious 
thought could suggest have gone forth into the world with 
nothing better than a weak and cowardly will, a prey to the 
first temptation that happened to cross their path. Such re- 
sults are usually attributed to “total depravity,”—there was 
no better nature to which an appeal could be made,—a com- 
fortable doctrine, on the whole, for what is inevitable can 
always be borne, especially if it happens outside the walls of 
one’s own home. But in view of the magnitude of the inter- 
ests involved it may be worth while to consider whether a 
large share of these failures is not due to the employment of 
inadequate methods of dealing with our material, the adoption 
of which is attributable in great part to hazy and incomplete 
notions as to the exact nature of the ends in view. 

In the average family the aim of moral education seems to 
be restricted to the formation of habits. In this way it is 
sought to develop not merely the virtues of punctuality, order, 
obedience, and industry, but also veracity, honesty, and self- 
control. The means employed to establish the desired modes 
of activity, to the exclusion of whatever will militate against 
them, are—so far as specifically religious considerations are 
not called in—the threat of punishment and the promise of 
reward, or an appeal to the desire for approbation, or to 
affection for the parent who will be pained at disobedience. 
The fact can hardly be overlooked that the first of these 
motives will cease to operate at precisely that moment when 
the real struggle of life begins, and that the last of the three 
will lose most of its effectiveness upon the separation of the 
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child from the family, and with the growth of the conviction 
that as a man he must lead his own life, regardless of what 
his mother might feel if she should chance to hear of things 
which in all probability will never reach her ears. But it is 
hoped that if the child is once properly started he will con- 
tinue to do right of himself, like a perpetual-motion machine, 
which when wound up and given a push would go on forever. 
And this conviction has been strengthened by the emphasis 
placed upon habit in recent years by psychologists and peda- 
gogists until the oft-quoted words of Wellington, “ Habit a 
second nature! Habit is ten times nature,” are taken to 
represent the sum and substance of the work of moral 
education. 

That this method is indeed far from perfect would doubtless 
be admitted by every thoughtful person. At best it results in 
a purely mechanical product, a life in harness like that of the 
factory hand, with as little love or joy or freedom; it leaves 
the individual as helpless to cope with changed conditions as 
the savage when brought into contact with civilization; it 
provides neither initiative nor aggressiveness and knows 
nothing of the potentialities of development and growth. 
Nevertheless it is ordinarily believed to be absolutely reliable 
as far as it goes, and since it appears to assure the existence 
of the fundamental virtues, the lottery of chance is depended 
upon for the rest. But what needs to be pointed out to-day 
is that this system is weak just where it is supposed to be 
strongest. We may hold what opinion we please about the 
habits of a man of fifty, or about the effects upon certain 
elements of character of the drill and the regulation of army 
life; what we are concerned with here is the young men and 
young women who at sixteen or eighteen years of age are 
practically emancipated from parental authority and often cut 
off entirely from the influences of the home. How far the 
habits of a youth of eighteen can be depended upon to with- 
stand the pressure of unfamiliar forces in a new environment 
will best appear if we inquire how habit works. 

Now the domain of habit is as broad as life itself, but that form 
of it which we are now considering consists in the automatic 
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suggestion under certain conditions of a given mode of activity, 
to the practical exclusion from the mind of the thought of other 
alternatives. “ When angry count four” is the sage advice of 
that distinguished successor of Emerson, Mr. Puddin’head Wil- 
son. If this rule were conscientiously adhered to for atime the 
appearance of the calming monosyllables at the proper moment 
could be depended upon with absolute confidence and we should 
be saved many an unkind word that, when spoken, we would 
gladly recall. In the same manner the practice of veracity 
may become fixed so that the truth springs spontaneously to 
the lips of the speaker, whatever the circumstances. In a 
certain section of our country the Germans have the reputa- 
tion of being so honorable in their dealings with their creditors 
that among them bad debts are almost unknown. A business 
man who has had extensive dealings with all the nationalities 
within the limit of that State has explained this happy con- 
dition of things as due primarily to the fact that the possibility 
of leaving a debt permanently unpaid never occurs to the 
minds of these estimable people. Even when conflicting sug- 
gestions make their appearance a person’s imagination may 
fail to entertain and develop the idea of zs acting in this 
manner, through sheer incapacity to picture anything so 
foreign to his past experience. Or, finally, if the suggestion 
is entertained for an instant, a feeling of discomfort may arise 
at the thought of getting out of the beaten track, a feeling 
often sufficiently intense to drive the offensive idea from the 
mind. It is evident that reliance can be placed upon such a 
principle only on condition that the young man is to be sur- 
rounded always by the influences of the home, or that he is to 
live in a comparatively isolated community with fairly homo- 
geneous customs, like the Germans just referred to. But 
such cases are the exception. The boy to whom it has never 
seriously occurred to cheat in any way goes to college, and 
at the close of his first term finds his new friends preparing 
cribs for the impending examinations. He discovers that his 
unpreparedness in this direction is on the whole a source of 
amusement to his companions, while offers of instruction and 
aid are plentiful. The boy who has not told a lie since his 
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earliest childhood enters a lawyer’s office. One of his first 
commissions is to go to court and secure the adjournment of 
a case upon to-day’s calendar. If innocent enough to ask 
what grounds he is to assign, he is told to use his powers of 
invention. Here, then, are suggestions that find their support 
not in the dead past, but in the living and ever-renewed 
present; here pictures which powerful forces combine to hold 
before the mind. At first he may recoil, and the thought of 
breaking with his past may seem intolerable. But if the 
opposition have no deeper source he will find that in dis- 
honesty and lying, as in smoking, “it is the first step that 
costs.” Evidently when a young man leaves his home he 
must go forth equipped not merely with habits, but also with 
so profound a sense of the importance of the modes of activity 
they represent that he will value them more highly than all 
he can lose by his devotion to them. 

Here, then, we have reached the fundamental defect of 
moral education as commonly conducted. It creates at best 
a machine which when well started would doubtless run on 
forever if it were not for the existence of friction. But 
morality involves a conflict with opposing forces, and in this 
we must depend not upon inertia but life. What is required, 
therefore, is a spirit of positive and ardent devotion to moral 
ideals; this alone can beget that loyalty to goodness that 
prompts to endurance for its sake. ‘ No heart is pure that is 
not passionate; no virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic,” 
writes the author of “ Ecce Homo.” These words contain 
the secret of moral education. 

What, then, we must ask, is the nature of the ideal a love 
for which is to be developed in the minds of the rising gen- 
eration? The moral life is a very complicated phenome- 
non, and no one article can do justice to all it involves. But 
we may select two of its elements as on the whole most 
likely to repay our study in the present state of thought on 
the subject, and confine our attention to these. Their nature 
will appear when we observe that morality, whatever else it 
may include, means on the one hand the service of our fellow- 
men, on the other beauty of character. Objectively these are 
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but different aspects of an organic whole. Beauty of charac- 
ter, at least in its highest and most complete manifestations, 
appears only in connection with the life of service, while the 
life of service is the visible expression of the beautiful char- 
acter. But in thought at least we can easily distinguish the 
utilitarian from the esthetic aspect, and for our immediate 
purpose it is necessary to do so. Morality, then, is, first of 
all, service; the service of family, friend, and neighbor; of 
the strong who ask only for honest dealing and fair play, 
and the weak that need relief; of country, and of that larger 
fatherland whose limits are the boundary of the race. On 
the other hand, such service—though absorption in his im- 
mediate purpose may make one unconscious of the fact— 
means a character in which strength of will, unity of purpose, 
unsullied purity, and deep and tender sympathies have united 
to create the noblest work of art which it lies in the power of 
man to form. The Marcus Aurelius who bids us “ stand firm 
like the rock” is a grander spectacle than the ocean-girt cliff 
of which he thinks, as we behold him unmoved though not 
untouched amid the storms of adversity which one after an- 
other swept over his empire and which sank to rest, for him, 
only with his death. In the commonplace, every-day world 
about us live women of whom we may write as one has writ- 
ten: “ When I think of her, it gives me a sense of awe simi- 
lar to the feeling we have when looking at the stars or into 
the mysteries of life through the microscope.” This aspect 
of character is sometimes overlooked in the case of those 
whom we personally know. We see such a life as the insect 
does the statue upon which it crawls; but whenever we step 
back and view it as a whole, then we become sensible that 
character is valuable not merely for what it does, but also for 
what it is. Dull would he be of soul that could study with- 
out emotion Greene’s magnificent portrait of Washington 
introduced with the words, “ No nobler figure ever stood in 
the forefront of a nation’s history.” 

The methods to be pursued in developing ideals of service 
depend primarily upon the principle that as a rule—and it is 
only of the general rule that we can here speak—the strength 
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of the desire to help another varies with the vividness with 
which his need is realized, and this vividness of realization de- 
pends in its turn largely upon the amount of detail with which 
the given situation is pictured. For a family in my native 
town whose sufferings and struggles I have myself witnessed 
I am willing to make greater personal sacrifices than for the 
inhabitants of a famine-stricken province in China of whom 
I have merely read. In order to save a life many a man will 
risk his own who would sacrifice nothing and risk nothing to 
save that same person from a very considerable misfortune. 
The reason is the same in each instance. The first case re- 
quires no comment; the second finds its explanation in the 
fact that the irrevocableness of death’s stroke impresses the 
imagination as nothing can do that may be looked upon as a 
passing evil, and that the helplessness of the victim is here so 
obvious, the effect being often heightened by his agonized 
attempts at resistance or escape, that even the dullest mind 
can appreciate to some extent the significance of the tragedy. 
Thus it often comes about that governments or social con- 
ditions may rob life of all that makes it worth having, and no 
public protest will be uttered till the Kurd begins to use fire 
and sword, or till starvation is seen following upon the heels 
of want. More persuasive, therefore, than the generalities of 
the orator or the logic of the moralist was the simple biog- 
raphy of Uncle Tom which made the reader live for the time 
the life of a slave. An analogous effect has been produced 
on a smaller scale by the story of “ Black Beauty,” which for 
some of its readers at least has made cruelty to the higher 
animals an impossibility. Consider for a moment why it is 
that our own future appeals more strongly to us than the 
interests of a stranger. It is not that Iam I and you you; 
this is in fact no reason whatever. But I reaize what the 
possession of wealth, social position, or power will mean to 
me ; these are not bare abstractions, but fairly definite modifi- 
cations of my present position, picturable oftentimes in all 
their details. On the other hand, what another will get out 
of his wealth, or what success in a given undertaking will 
mean to him, I can only vaguely conceive. We repeat: inter- 
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est in a specific form of service grows in proportion to the 
detail with which the given situation, its demands, and the re- 
sults of an effort to meet them are presented to the mind. 
And let it be noted for our encouragement that the effects of 
awakening such an interest are not confined to the production 
of the limited form of activity which the occasion may have 
called for. With each new essay the power of concreting the 
abstract is developed and the habit of doing so is more firmly 
established,—a habit, we need hardly say, to which the criti- 
cisms urged in the earlier part of the paper do not apply. 
The farther problem of ways and means lies beyond the scope 
of this inquiry. But perhaps a single hint as to method of 
procedure, in the way of an example, may not be out of 
place. 

In a New England preparatory school is a fifteen-year-old 
boy whose mother is an earnest and efficient worker among 
the poor of New York. In her letters to her son you would 
find something more than the news of the home and gossip 
about friends. Side by side with this appears the story, not, of 
course, of the privations of the very poor, but of that supreme 
struggle between the forces of good and evil for the control of 
the great city, whose outcome is of more importance to the 
inhabitants of the tenement-house than the success of any 
charity. He is told what has been lost and why, and how it 
is hoped to make good the defeat; he learns of a gain here, a 
new ground of hope for farther success, the next move in the 
campaign, some new sign of the awakening of the civic con- 
science, until now these things are as much realities to him, as 
much a part of his life as the fact that the family have bought 
a new house, or that they are to go to Bar Harbor for the 
summer. As a result, when manhood has come, a victory for 
good government or a contribution to the higher life of the 
municipality will appear to him at least as well worth striving 
for as the winning of a case in court or the placing of a suc- 
cessful investment. 

Where such interests have been developed it will be a com- 
paratively easy matter to awaken the boy to a consciousness 
of the fact that the trade or profession for which he is fitting 
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himself may be looked upon as something more than a means 
of accumulating money ; that it is, indeed, a valuable, possibly 
the most valuable, part of the service due from him to society. 
If his life-work is to be that of the clergyman, the physician, 
the teacher, the journalist, or the army officer, this lesson will 
be readily learned; but even if he is to be a farmer, a manu- 
facturer, or a trader, the development of a sense of the funda- 
mental importance of these occupations may be made to cul- 
minate in the discovery that in reality idleness and dishonesty 
are for the merchant or the manufacturer what the cowardice 
that abandons the passengers of a sinking ship is to a sea- 
captain. He who takes up his chosen calling inspired by 
these ideals will not fail to see that a part of the work which 
lies next to him is contributing his share towards the creation 
among his business colleagues of that esprit de corps which 
dignifies and often glorifies the army, the navy, and the best 
of the professions. 

But for the average man or woman it is not enough to real- 
ize the value to his fellows of the services he can perform; he 
must hold the recipient worthy of such service. The sacrifice 
which is easy for one we admire may be impossible for one we 
despise. The question whether Howard was justified in de- 
voting his life to prison reform at the cost of the welfare of 
his son was answered in the negative by a young woman with 
this significant reservation: “If the prisoners had been good 
men it would have been different.” When Timon of Athens 
has learned of the baseness and selfishness of the false friends 
upon whom he had been lavishing his wealth, his only thought 
on discovering gold after having fled from the haunts of men 
is how he may do the most harm with it. It is true that those 
in whom the enthusiasm of humanity is strong will not pause 
to investigate the moral status of those whom they know they 
can benefit; we are not told that Howard, for instance, was 
under any illusion as to the actual character of the men for 
whom he lived and died. Nevertheless that belief in the dig- 
nity and nobility of the human race which is essential so the 
existence of a broad altruism in some persons is favorable to 
its healthy growth in all, and should, therefore, be carefully 
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fostered. - With this end in view we may encourage the study 
of the life of the moral heroes of the race. The young man 
who knows something of the vain efforts made to bribe Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and the other American patriots in the early 
years of the Revolution is safe from the doctrine that every 
man has his price. He who is familiar with the career of 
George William Curtis will not be tempted to believe that all 
high endeavor belongs to a remote past. And the qualities 
which inspire reverence in these great leaders he must be 
taught to discover in the apparently commonplace men and 
women about him. He must be told of the school-teacher 
who denied himself everything beyond the barest necessities 
of life that a younger brother might be provided with an edu- 
cation; of the forewoman in a burning building who lost her 
life in saving the girls under her charge. Nor can we stop 
here. He must come to know something of those paradoxes 
of the moral life, which if they are the despair, are also the 
hope of the reformer ; such cases as that of the manufacturer 
who at the very time that he is grinding down the helpless 
women in his employment is giving up amusements, the so- 
ciety of friends, personal comforts, and the very wealth gained 
by his oppression in his devotion to an invalid wife. Finally, 
we should exhibit the power of the material and social en- 
vironment to destroy or to stunt the growth of the germs of 
high aspiration and nobler endeavor, so that he may see, if not 
in all, yet in the vast majority of his fellow-beings, the unde- 
veloped potentialities of the courage, strength, and love that 
blossom and bear fruit in the life of the hero and the saint. 
For examples of such tragedies he will not have to go to the 
works of George Eliot; all about us are Silas Marners, as 
hard, as bitter as he was before the storm and the winter's 
cold laid the little child at his door. It is not so much what 
man is as what he has it in him to become that must be the 
source of our inspiration. 

When human nature is viewed in this light the temptation 
disappears to idealize at the expense of truth. Washington 
and Lincoln may be, nay, must be, painted as they were. 
Otherwise the discovery on the part of the youth, practically 
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inevitable in the growth of knowledge, that he has been made 
a victim of what he will regard as a pious fraud’ may result 
in a reaction from everything that parental influence has stood 
for. And the shattering of ideals by contact with a world 
whose moral tone is infinitely below anything he had been 
prepared to expect is likely to develop a soul-destroying pessi- 
mism that is as exaggerated as the optimism it replaces. Of 
course, the problem of dealing with the faults of good men is 
one of great difficulty. But we cannot refuse to face it on 
that account. To those who are convinced of this fact the 
following suggestion as to method, from Plutarch, may be 
helpful. In his life of Fabius he treats a discreditable episode 
in the career of his hero as follows: “ Here, we must confess, 
ambition seems to have overcome him. To make it appear 
to the world that he had taken Tarentum by force and his own 
prowess, and not by treachery, he commanded his men to kill 
the Brutians [one of whom had betrayed the city] before all 
others. . . . Such proceedings were very different from those 
of Marcellus on a like occasion, which, indeed, very much set 
off in the eyes of the world the clemency and humanity of 
the latter, as appears in the account of his life.” 

As we have seen, morality has two aspects: on the one side 
it means service, on the other, a perfected character. To 
these two aspects correspond in any individual two classes of 
motives: by the one he is lead to seek the good of his neigh- 
bor for that neighbor's sake, in entire obliviousness of any- 
thing that he himself may thereby gain; the other urges him 
to seek the attainment of a personal possession, 2.¢., perfection, 
through devotion to another’s well-being. In the one instance 
the ultimate end in view is a certain state of his neighbor; in 
the other, of himself. It is at present the fashion to ignore 
or to deny the existence of this distinction, primarily on the 
ground that, as is alleged, in every deliberate action a man 
is necessarily lead by the idea of a state of himself. Now, 
this proposition does indeed adumbrate an important truth, 
though one of no immediate concern to a theory of moral 
education. As it stands, however, it asserts a vicious error. 
It is, to be sure, possible that there are a few persons of whom 
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it literally holds true. The question, What am I going to 
get out of it? represents the highest flight of which they are 
capable, and whether the aim be wealth or reputation or char- 
acter, the figure of self as possessor occupies the entire field 
of vision. But this need not be the case. When a man gives 
up his seat in the car to a woman, the choice may in some 
instances lie between the prospect of loss of comfort on the 
one hand and the thought of increased unselfishness and 
power of enduring fatigue on the other. But the normal 
gentleman, we venture to assert, does not think about per- 
sonal gain at all; the act is prompted solely by the perception 
of another’s need. If so, the two classes of motives that lead 
to service are distinct, and moral education must recognize the 
fact. A theoretical justification of this position will not be 
attempted here. I omit it the more readily because the ma- 
jority of people do not look with a great deal of favor upon 
the type of mind that can never quite forget itself, that in its 
most heroic deeds is but using others’ needs and interests as a 
means of developing its own moral muscle. In fact, the child 
who should share his toys with his playmate or divide his 
bread-and-butter with his dog in order to strengthen his gen- 
erosity would commonly be regarded as little less than a 
monstrosity. Thus we reach the apparently paradoxical con- 
clusion that only those will ever succeed in attaining a con- 
siderable degree of perfection of character who are capable of 
being moved by other considerations besides the thought of 
possessing it. If so, we must cultivate in our children—as 
has been assumed throughout in this paper—that direct in- 
terest in others’ welfare which carries with it forgetfulness of 
self. But from this it by no means follows that the idea of a 
perfected will has no place whatever among the legitimate 
inducements to right action. Service for the sake of the 
served ought always, we believe, to be the primary considera- 
tion before the mind. But only too often the response to such 
a call is a feeble one, and if this had to bear the brunt of the 
fight alone, the forces of evil would many a time have an easy 
victory. But let it be reinforced by the thought of a nobler 
self whose fate hangs trembling in the balance, and the temp- 
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tation may be repelled. Evidently, no system of moral train- 
ing can afford to neglect for a moment so powerful an ally. 
The principle upon which depends the development of as- 
piration for the perfected character has been stated once for 
all by that master of pedagogues, Plutarch. “Virtue,” he 
says, “ by the bare statement of its actions can so affect men’s 
minds as to create at the same time admiration for the things 
done and desire to imitate the doers of them; and it is for this 
reason,” he adds, “ that we have thought it fit to spend our time 
and pains in writing of the lives of famous persons.” Let the 
child, then, be familiarized with all forms of high endeavor, 
till strength and harmony and grace of character are as much 
realities to him as the amusements and comforts he craves, 
and the effort and pain he instinctively shuns. It need hardly 
be said that the ideals which the youth is thus to be inspired 
to attain must first of all be visibly incorporated in the parents 
themselves. What rather needs to be insisted upon is that 
this will not be sufficient. If the majority of even cultivated 
people are incapable of completely appreciating a play of 
Shakespeare or a symphony of Beethoven without help, can 
we wonder that the immature mind often passes by the moral 
excellences of his elders without noting them? And we can 
hardly demand that the parents should point out their own 
perfections to their children! But all about our boys and 
girls goes on the drama of human life. Nothing but wise and 
sympathetic guidance is needed to enable them to discover 
the elements of beauty and grandeur half hidden in this 
moving spectacle. In every community there is at least one 
man who embodies what is best in its moral ideals. Let the 
child come to understand and reverence him, and that whether 
personal acquaintance is possible or not. Let him become the 
boy’s hero, the warrant for him that devotion to principle is 
something more than a name, that manliness is neither a 
dream nor the outgrown fashion of an earlier age. Such a 
method may be supplemented by the use of books. Through 
biography and history he may learn to know the courage of 
a Garrison, the liberality and public spirit of a Franklin, the 
tireless energy and the humility of a Newton. Half uncon- 
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sciously, as he reads, the wish will arise that he, too, might be 
able to act in like manner. Where there is no taste for read- 
ing a story will always be listened to, and at least one young 
barbarian owes his entire knowledge of Robinson Crusoe, 
which is by no means inconsiderable, to the advantage that 
was taken of this fact. The recital of noble deeds was a 
favorite instrument of moral training among the Greeks and 
Romans. We should do well to learn of them in this respect. 

It is but an extension of this method when the low or base 
element in an action which might otherwise have passed un- 
challenged is exhibited as identical in nature with what is 
certain to arouse disapprobation, or where a deed which 
awakens no emotion is shown to involve the possession of a 
trait of character which we admire. No boy was ever insen- 
sible to the courage of Froissart’s heroes. But it is not diffi- 
cult to lead him to see that this does not differ in kind from 
the moral courage that makes a boy tell the truth, even if he 
is to be punished as a result, or that enables him to take the 
unpopular side among his companions. In some prosaic ser- 
vice that will spare his mother pain or weariness or in the 
protection and care of his little sister, he may be made to 
recognize the chivalry of a knight of the Round Table. On 
the other hand, in a public career devoted solely to the pursuit 
of private gain and the indulgence of personal passions, he 
may be taught to behold the vulgar sordidness, the cyni- 
cal indifference to what is highest in human nature, which 
was exhibited by the same man in the abandonment of a 
companion on a sinking steamer with its “every one for 
himself,” as the response to her cry for help. Nor is it neces- 
sary to range far afield for our examples. Any exceptionally 
gross and disgusting instance of selfishness on the part of one 
of his companions may be turned to account as a revelation 
of the essential nature of all selfishness. Unfortunately, this 
work will have to be supplemented by a direct attack upon 
certain mischievous associations which are almost certain to 
be formed unless a constant watch is kept. The goodness 
which is due to weakness, to want of initiative and courage, 
will be confounded with the goodness which is strength in 
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that it feels but overcomes. Similarly, sympathy, which really 
involves power—namely, the ability to put one’s self in an- 
other’s place, and whose absence simply means so much 
stupidity—may be mistaken for the mawkish sentimentality 
that indicates an unbalanced mind. One of the most mis- 
chievous of these associations is frequently the direct result 
of the attitude taken by the parent or teacher towards the 
child. We are quite apt by word or manner to impress the 
young unduly with our sense of their childishness, their help- 
lessness and need of guidance, and the model child is repre- 
sented as he who takes to this régime most kindly. There 
is an age when the boy or girl does not object to being treated 
like a “lamb of the flock.” But when doing right and being 
a lamb of the flock have once become identified in his mind, 
he is in danger of being iost till he learns that it is the man 
in the child to whom morality appeals, and not the child in 
the man. 

The application of the principles laid down in this paper to 
the problems of religious growth should present no difficulty. 
The goal of all genuine religion is the establishment of moral 
relations between man and his God, and religious education is 
accordingly a department of moral education. Its ends are 
strictly analogous to those already described; in the one case 
the object of service is our fellow-men, in the other, our 
common Father. The motives also are the same in nature, 
that which makes man capable of self-forgetting devotion 
being everywhere identical ; hence the pertinency of the ques- 
tion, “ He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” Accordingly 
the concrete aims to be kept before the religious teacher in 
his practical work are those enumerated above. He must 
arouse, on the one hand, a realizing sense of the perfection of 
God ; on the other, of His need—self-imposed, if you will, but 
still a need—of our co-operation in His great work of estab- 
lishing the kingdom of heaven among men. Since all that 
He demands of us is resolvable into loyalty to the require- 
ments of the true interests of ourselves and our fellow-crea- 
tures, religion does not add to the number of our duties, but 
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rather supplies additional motives for faithfulness and zeal in 
the performance of that which was already our duty on other 
grounds. 

In concluding, attention should perhaps be called to the 
fact that it has been no part of our purpose to draw up a pro- 
gramme, or, indeed, to discuss the methods of moral training. 
Whatever has been said on this subject has been introduced 
solely to throw light upon the question of aims, and must be 
so interpreted. It is the more necessary to say this because 
a systematic and detailed study of methods would lead to a 
modification of some of the general statements of the text. In 
any concrete case the immediate aims must vary considerably 
with the age and mental status of the pupil. We must never 
forget that the child begins life with his intellectual and voli- 
tional powers approximately at zero, and in the course of his 
growth passes through the various stages of mental develop- 
ment through which the race itself has passed. Even at a 
rather advanced period he is to all intents and purposes little 
more than a savage, yet a savage who, like his brother in the 
Australian bush, has an ethical code of his own. At each 
step in this advance we must appeal to those motives and only 
those that have some reality for him, for the attempt to force 
upon the mind moral ideas which it is entirely incapable of 
comprehending can result only in harm. The ideal in its 
details should be present to the imagination of the educator 
from the beginning, but only gradually can its contents be- 
come vital factors in the process of development which he is 
seeking to direct. 

FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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DISCUSSION. 
CAN THERE BE A MORAL REALIZATION OF AN INDIVIDUAL SELF? 


Mr. Durr’s observations on parts of the book “Studies in 
Philosophical Criticism and Construction,’’ in the last number of 
this JOURNAL, seem to call for a brief reply. 

A reviewer is of course entitled to condemn a book in any terms 
which he pleases to use ; and such mere expressions of ‘‘ individual’’ 
opinion cannot be profitably discussed. I therefore pass by Mr. 
Duff's remarks concerning the ‘‘ unsystematic thinking,’’ “‘ intel- 
lectual immaturity,’’ and ‘‘crudity’’ which he finds in my ‘‘sys- 
tem.’’ Still, I must say that nothing was further from my mind 
than construction of a ‘‘system.’’ I do not believe that a sys- 
tem is possible for us yet; but if we shall ever attain to that 
desirable ideal, it will not be by parading a few general formule as 
solutions of all the problems of life ; it will not be by the specialist’s 
method of intensifying the isolation of different knowledges from 
one another ; it will be by an attempt to unify the different branches 
of knowledge by developing their unity out of themselves. I pre- 
sume that Mr. Duff would admit that there is a sense in which it is 
true that we are not yet utterly identical with the Absolute,—we 
have yet some progress to make towards a complete expression of 
the Absolute ; and if so, the finite and partial are real in the begin- 
ning at least. In ethics and epistemology alike the unity has to 
be wrought out of the parts. That was why I “brought together 
isolated inquiries,’’ doing, I dare say, little enough towards work- 
ing out their unity. But if this defect were corrected, it would not 
be by narrowing the field surveyed. 

Mr. Duff devotes nearly four pages to a criticism of the last two 
chapters, on the method and postulates of ethics. His criticism 
would have been more instructive if he had taken the trouble to 
make himself aware of the presuppositions with which the author 
approaches this inquiry, and if he had not spoken entirely from the 
point of view of his own presuppositions which the author rejects. 
The criticism turns on the meaning of individuality, and the issue 
seems fairly expressed in the question placed at the head of this 
note. I have no quarrel with Mr. Duff's statement of the principle 
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of Idealism, that the finite self is ‘‘ essentially and distinctively a 
sharer in and partaker of an infinite and eternal life.’’ This prin- 
ciple is expressed or implied from the first page of the book to the 
last. But I hold, and have defended, the view that there can be 
no ‘‘ logical evolution’’ of the idealistic principle, no ‘‘ apprecia- 
tion of its significance,’’ unless it is read in the light of the concep- 
tion which Mr. Bradley has done so much to enforce,—Degrees of 
Truth and Reality. Apart from this conception, the principle of 
Idealism cannot be made intelligible, for when you have grasped 
the social side you have lost the individual, and when you have 
grasped the divine side you have lost the human; and the converse. 
Such mere phrases as that the individual is essentially social, the 
human essentially divine, serve only for a superficial concealment 
of this dilemma. I may have stumbled in trying to work out the 
doctrine of degrees,—there is difficulty enough in working it out ; 
but for me it is the vital factor in the doctrine of Idealism ; and I 
tried to bring it to bear on the closely connected problems of the 
individual’s relation to the social whole and to the Absolute. To 
criticise an author’s views while you suppress or ignore his main 
contentions is a species of misrepresentation which is, to say the 
least of it, curious. 

It seemed possible, if we grant that the doctrine of degrees is 
valid, to hold that the individual self has a certain independence, 
that is, a vea/ life of its own which not even God can live for it; 
and at the same time to hold that the self ‘‘is not something in 
se ipso totus teres atque rotundus, but is conscious of itself as imper- 
fect, finite, and dependent, and, therefore, of itself as ruled by an 
Ideal of infinite and absolute worth :’’ an Ideal which is partially 
realized in the historical achievements of the human spirit and 
wholly realized in the Absolute. Mr. Duff quotes this passage, but 
evidently supposes that by ascribing to the individual life a certain 
independence i must mean that it is a selfish life unrelated to every- 
thing human or divine,—the “particular individual self?’ which 
‘*cannot pass the outer court of ethics’’ (see especially p. 99). 
This conception is attacked and rejected in the book on ethical, 
epistemological, and metaphysical grounds. 

The critic asks what ethical content self-realization can have 
when the self is individual. To answer this, as I showed in the 
chapter on the Method of Ethics, we observe the actual constitution 
of individuality, or personality, which is the same thing. We find 
what Mr. Bradley calls its ‘‘ main tendencies,’ and the conditions 
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of their realization. We find that as individuals work out these 
tendencies together, they work out a kingdom of humanity which 
may be truly called ‘‘a spiritual life penetrating its members,’’ but 
which is not identical with the actual organization of society. The 
awful examples which Mr. Duff quotes on p. 99 still seem to me 
to be obvious truths. Further, in the chapter on the Postulates of 
Idealist Ethics I tried to bring out the deeper aspects of these 
‘‘main tendencies’ in the individual life, when their Ideal is found 
to be the presence of the Absolute in us and to us. But an indis- 
pensable factor in this idealistic view is that the finite and growing 
self, the individual, must have a reality of its own; while at the 
same time it is vitally related to the deeper reality which is the 
Absolute. Whatever difficulty there may be in holding both of 
these to be true, it is not solved by calling one of them by the 
name of the other, by saying that the individual self is essentially 
social, or the human essentially divine. When the meaning of the 
terms is scrutinized, such phrases are seen to be only verbal propo- 
sitions, carrying us no further than we were before. 

I did not express or imply any ‘‘ transition from man and his 
individual good to man as social,’’ nor change a finite self into ‘‘a 
self which is essentially and distinctively a sharer in a universal 
life,’ if individual means zso/ated and finite means merely finite. 
The ideal of personality was affirmed to be an ideal and a realiza- 
tion of the essentially individual life, because experience shows 
that the realization of the ideal involves the intensification of in- 
dividuality, along with the overcoming of tsolation or mere finiteness. 

S. H. MELLoNE. 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


REPLY. 


I SHOULD be sorry to have done Mr. Mellone any injustice ; but 
the review of his book, which appeared in the last number, was not 
the result of any hasty perusal ; nor do I think that the author’s 
present defence of his position does anything to lessen the force of 
the objections to which his view seemed to me to be exposed. A 
careful reading of the author’s reply discloses in my judgment the 
same defects of thought as I have already pointed out in the book 
itself. Further discussion of the question would therefore be of 
little service. 

I would only add that I did not, as the author complains, over- 
look the principle of Degrees of Truth and Reality, apart from which 
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the idealistic principle, he holds, loses all its significance ; but want 
of space prevented my dealing with it. And, moreover, I see no 
reason why one may not judge the value of a principle by the re- 
sults to which it leads the author, or the adequacy of the explana- 
tion of morality which in his hands it affords. If Mr. Mellone 
wishes his solutions of moral problems estimated by the worth of 
his metaphysical presuppositions, one might have much to say on 
that point also; for I at least do not believe that this principle of 
Degrees of Truth and Reality, which many writers have hailed as a 
kind of open sesame, does much to solve the problems to which 
it is applied. But to give adequate reasons for this assertion would 


lead us far afield. 
RoserT A. Durr, 


GLASsGow. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A SKETCH OF MoRALITY INDEPENDENT OF OBLIGATION OR SANC- 
TION. By M. Guyau. Translated from the French. Second 
edition. By Gertrude Rapteyn. London: Watts & Co., 1898. 
Pp. xii, 215. 

This translation is good enough to enable the English reader to 
estimate the value of what Guyau has to say. Guyau’s own work 
contains so little close reasoning and so few technicalities, that the 
numerous inaccuracies of his translator can scarcely give rise to 
any important misunderstanding. The only defects of this kind, 
likely to give the student any trouble, are perhaps the unfortunate 
translation ‘‘ Zove of risk’’ for ‘‘ Plaisir du risque,’’ consistently 
adopted in Book II.; the use of ‘‘ positive’’ for ‘‘ certain,’’ as well 
as for ‘‘ positif’’ in the sense analogous to that which has given rise 
to the word positivism; the use of ‘‘tangible,’’ ‘‘evident’’ (p. 
198), etc., as well as ‘‘sensible,’’ for the French word ‘‘ sensible’’ 
in the technical philosophic sense; and the consistent use of 
‘* hypothetically’ for ‘‘ par hypothése.’’ Nevertheless the trans- 
lator appears to be unaware of some very rudimentary points in French 
scholarship. She constantly translates ‘‘aussi,’’ at the beginning 
of a sentence, where it has the sense ‘‘ accordingly,’’ by ‘‘ more- 
over,’’ ‘‘ besides,”’ etc. (¢.g., pp- 96, 100, 102, 109, 158, 165, 187, 
205); she has “‘ ignore’ (p. 103) for ‘‘ ignorons ;’’ ‘‘ conscience,”’ 
in the sense of ‘‘consciousness,’’ she usually translates ‘‘con- 
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science’’ (¢.g., pp. 96, 100); and ‘‘sens,’’ in the sense of ‘‘ direc- 
tion,’’ seems to give her trouble (¢.g., p. 97). Moreover, it seems 
a pity that she should have altered Guyau’s arrangement of his 
paragraphs, making them longer or shorter at her pleasure, on 
almost every page; and that she should so frequently have omitted 
his italics, equally without apparent reason. Her English, too, is 
frequently awkward ; whereas, I suppose, Guyau’s title to fame is 
partly based upon his literary merits. 

It may perhaps be useful to give a few of the grossest mistransla- 
tions I have noticed ; but it must not be assumed that the list is 
exhaustive: ‘‘ Propriety of the Sunday’’ should be ‘‘ cleanliness’ 
(p. 11); p. 17, the stop should be removed from after ‘‘ reward’’ to 
after ‘‘ beg,’’ so as to give the contrary sense to that now given ; p. 
49, ‘‘ possible without a ‘ why,’ ’’ should be ‘‘ without any possible 
reason ;’’ p. 66, ‘‘to rid the assertion of moral justice of’’ should 
be ‘‘to deduce the assertion of moral justice from ;’’ p. 82, ‘‘is 
created independent in everything,’’ should be ‘‘ is changed into 
an independent whole;’’ p. 152, ‘‘every reason, being @ friort, 
unites’’ should be ‘‘every reasonable being unites @ priori ;’’ p. 
159, ‘‘deduction’’ (twice) should be ‘‘induction,’’ and ‘‘a state- 
ment made by’’ should be ‘‘a relation of;” p. 162 (note), ‘‘ no 
act’’ should be ‘‘ any act ;’’ p. 174, ‘‘ want him to take it in anger’’ 
should be ‘‘ want to make him angry ;’’ p. 181, ‘‘It was barely a 
century before’’ should be ‘‘ Barely a century ago, before ;’’ p. 
191, ‘‘the very last resource of all,’’ should be ‘‘ our ultimate 
object ;’’ p. 204 (note), ‘‘ he happens to recognize,’’ should be ‘‘ he 
has just recognized.”’ 

So much for the translation ; we have only to add that in two 
places (pp. 93, 116), where Guyau thinks it worth while to tran-. 
scribe into a note a whole passage from another of his works, his 
translator thinks it only necessary to give a reference to the English 
translation of that work. 

With regard to Guyau himself, I hope it is not necessary in a 
philosophical review to conform to the maxim ‘‘ De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum.’’ For I confess the contents of the book do not seem to 
fulfil the promise of its title. It might, I think, be more appro- 
priately described as ‘‘ General remarks on psycho-physics, including 
hortative parentheses, and followed by an appendix on rewards and 
punishments.’’ That this description is not unjust will perhaps be 
allowed, if the author himself be called to witness it. ‘‘ The ob- 
ject of the science of morals,’’ says Guyau (in the words of his 
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translator), ‘‘ is to show how action, produced by the mere effort of 
life, springs incessantly from the unconscious depths of being, to 
enter into the domain of consciousness; and how, next, action 
may be weakened in this new sphere, often even be suspended ; for 
example, when there is struggle between the instinct of life and 
such or such a belief in the rational order, etc.’’ (p. 80). It is 
unnecessary to quote more. This abstract shows clearly enough 
what is the tendency of the main part of the book. And yet, even 
after this it may be surprising to learn that ethics is ‘‘ the only 
science’ ‘‘having for its object neither facts purely unconscious 
nor facts purely conscious’’ (p. 79). Had Guyau never heard of 
psychology ? 

The fact is that Guyan seems never to have understood the differ- 
ence between ‘‘what is’’ and ‘‘what ought to be;’’ although, 
needless to say, he is anxious enough to tell us what we ought to 
do. This is the more remarkable that in a passage to which he 
refers us (p. 72) in his ‘‘ Morale anglaise contemporaine,’’ ‘‘ on the 
distinction of the desired and the desirable,’’ he would seem to 
recognize the difference in question. He there objects to Mill that 
‘‘desirable,’’ in the ethical sense, does not mean ‘‘ what can be 
desired,’’ but ‘‘ what ought to be desired.’’ Nothing, one might 
think, could be juster; but it is disappointing to find that in this 
‘* Sketch of an Ethics,’’ auty is, after all, said to be nothing but a 
kind of power, and that ‘‘1 can, therefore I ought’ is to be sub- 
stituted for Kant’s ‘‘I ought, therefore I can.’’ (See pp. 89-97, 
211.) 

This absurdity may perhaps be best explained by a short account 
of Guyau’s conception of ethics. He is anxious to base morality 
on ‘facts ;’’ but at the same time he recognizes that such a morality 
must be limited, and thinks it should be supplemented by ‘‘ meta- 
physical hypotheses.’’ The reason why ‘‘scientific’’ morality must 
be limited is that it cannot always supply a sufficient motive for 
self-sacrifice (which Guyau assumes to be good); and the “ meta- 
physical hypotheses’’ are called in at this point, because the belief 
that the ‘‘ unknowable’’ is of a certain nature may supply such 
motive. Guyau seems not even to see that his ‘scientific’ mo- 
rality supplies no motives at all, but only attempts to find out what 
motives do actually produce the conduct he thinks good ; and that 
his doctrine of ‘‘ metaphysical hypotheses,’’ since they are merely 
one class of such actual motives, is nothing but a part of his 
‘* scientific’ morality. Still less does he see that to suggest mo- 
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tives for doing things is not the same thing as showing what you 
ought to do; and still less, again, that he has begged the whole 
question, which he thinks he is discussing, and is throughout pro- 
ceeding on the ‘‘ hypothesis’’ that he knows what ought to be done. 
The fact is, it has never entered his head that there can be any 
‘‘ hypothesis’’ as to what is good ; his objection to the ‘‘ categorical 
obligation of past times’’ is merely that any theory as to what the 
‘unknowable’ may force us to do can be only an ‘‘ hypothesis ;’’ 
he does not see that the ‘‘ categorical obligation of past times’’ was 
(on the interpretation most favorable to him) merely an hy- 
pothesis as to what we ought to do, not as to what we may be 
forced to do. Accordingly, his objection to Mill’s use of ‘‘de- 
sirable’’ seems merely to be this: that it substituted what was pos- 
sible for what was necessary ; and hence he declares his belief in 
the immediate context, that this defect was largely supplied by Mr. 
Spencer’s larger understanding of what was necessary, which is 
deficient only in that it cannot reckon with the ‘‘unknowable.”’ 

The main part of the book is therefore purely biological, psycho- 
logical, or psycho-physical. In this part (pp. 71-151), Guyau tries 
to establish what he calls ‘‘ equivalents of duty,’’ ¢.¢., the motives 
which insure the performance of what he considers to be virtuous 
action. The first three of these are apparently ‘‘ scientific,’’—so- 
called because they are what is ‘‘ desired ;’’ the last two appear to 
be equally actual motives, but must apparently be considered as 
merely ‘‘desirable,’’ because they are beliefs of which the truth 
cannot be proved. Guyau’s ‘‘scientific’’ motives appear to be 
“‘life,’’ which he says is at the same time ‘‘ cause’ and ‘ end’’ of 
action, and is naturally altruistic as well as egoistic (both ‘‘ expan- 
sive and intense’’). He substitutes ‘‘life’’ for ‘‘ pleasure,’’ on 
the two grounds (which he confuses) that ‘‘ pleasure’ cannot be a 
‘cause’ of action in an unconscious being, and that it is not 
always the ‘‘end’’ of conscious action. 

The concluding book, on ‘‘ Sanction,’’ was distinguished above 
as more in the nature of an appendix, because it does not appear 
to have much logical connection with the preceding discussion. 
Its nature is, indeed, chiefly ethical ; for it consists mainly in at- 
tacks on various justifications of retributive punishment. Guyau’s 
own view seems to be that no one ought to be punished, except for 
the preservation of social order in our present state, because every- 
body wants to be happy and therefore (of course) ought to be. 

This ‘‘ Sketch of an Ethics’? would hardly have needed so long 
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a review, but that its author appears to have some reputation. It 
must, however, be admitted that it contains some acute observa- 
tions in the analysis of motives, and, in general, that the intelligence 
displayed in details is quite out of proportion to the utterly un- 
scientific character of the whole. Its justification of the need for 
‘* metaphysical hypotheses’ against ‘‘the English utilitarians and 
evolutionists’’ seems even to show some vague notion of what is 
the proper object of ethics. But its merits, considerable as they are, 


seem to be almost entirely literary. 
G. E. Moore. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


La DoTTRINA DELLA COSCIENZA MORALE NELLO SPENCER. By 
Dr. Giuseppe Zuccante, Professor of the History of Philosophy 
in the Royal Literary and Scientific Academy of Milan. Lonigo, 
1896. Pp. 199. 

L’AsPETTO BIOLOGICO DELLA CONDOTTA SECONDO LO SPENCER. 
Dr. Giuseppe Zuccante. Roma, 1896. Pp. 25. 

ConpoTtta Buona E ConpoTTa CATTIVA SECONDO LO SPENCER. 
Dr. Giuseppe Zuccante. Roma, 1896. Pp. 48. 

INTORNO ALLE ORIGINI DELLA MORALE UTILITARIA DELLO STUART 
Mitt. Nota del Dottore. Giuseppe Zuccante. Milano, 1897. 
Pp. 21. 

The first of these monographs, a work of almost two hundred 
closely printed pages, has no table of contents, no index, no head- 
ings to the thirty-one sections or chapters into which it is divided ; 
though Sections i.-xvii. are put under the general heading of 
‘¢ Part I., Exposition of the Doctrine,’’ and Sections xviii.—xxxi., 
under that of ‘‘ Part II., Criticism of the Doctrine.’’ There isa 
list of Errata at the end, which omits ‘‘ noumeni”’ (p. 7), ‘* Schel- 
ley” (p. 87), ‘‘Pichard Porson’ (p. 111), ‘‘ Vundt”’ (p. 120), 
‘* Mackinthos’’ (p. 189), and some other similar curiosities of the 
press. It is a pity that the Essay has not been put before the public 
in a more convenient and more carefully revised form ; for exposi- 
tion and criticism are both excellent in their way, and the style 
strikes even a foreign reader as lucid, flowing, and eloquent. The 
work has been awarded a prize by the revived ‘‘ Accademia dei 
Lincei.’’ 

The author treats Mr. Spencer’s ethics historically as the latest 
form of English empiricism and naturalism, tracing the doctrine so 
far as it is hedonistic or utilitarian back to Hobbes, and so far as it 
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is naturalistic back to Bacon. The exposition of Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrine of conscience deals not only with what is said in the 
seventh chapter of Zhe Data of Ethics (‘‘The Psychological 
View’’), but also with other connected parts of Mr. Spencer’s sys- 
tem, and with the other English authors from whom his ethics are 
more or less derived, especially Bentham, J. S. Mill, and Professor 
Bain. While it 1s quite true that the “‘ positivism’’ and ‘‘ empiri- 
cism’’ which culminate in Spencer’s “naturalistic utilitarianism’’ 
are the characteristically English ethics, the author seems hardly to 
recognize that other types of moral philosophy have been widely 
represented among English writers. He quotes ‘‘ Sidgvvick’’ (s#c) 
in one place (p. 180), but refers to no English defender of Intui- 
tionism or of Idealism except Mr. Llewelyn Davies (p. 169). 
There are frequent references to the works of Ribot, Guyau, and 
Fouillée ; and the last two seem to have influenced Dr. Zuccante 
very much, and to have helped to determine the character of his 
criticisms of Spencerian ethics. These criticisms, though ‘full of 
respect and deference for the profoundest and most comprehensive 
thinker of modern times’’ (p. 8), are directed mainly to showing 
the inadequacy of Spencer’s account of moral obligation and the 
inconsistencies between different parts of Spencer’s own teaching. 
The theory of evolution is used by Spencer to get over the diffi- 
culties in which utilitarian ethics had been placed by J. S. Mill. 
Evolution seems to enable Spencer “‘ intrinsecare l’estrinseco,’’—to 
show how what were originally external lessons of experience come 
to be innate moral instincts in the individual. Dr. Zuccante argues 
at some length that the theory of heredity cannot explain con- 
science; but, though he minimizes the power of heredity, he takes 
no notice whatever of the possible untenableness of the whole 
Lamarckian doctrine of use-inheritance which lies at the basis of 
Spencer’s psychology. 

The great defect of evolutionary naturalism, according to Dr. 
Zuccante, is that it ignores individual spontaneity. He asserts a 
doctrine of free-will, however, not in any way inconsistent with psy- 
chological determinism ; like M. Fouillée, he holds that ‘‘ Ideas are 
forces’’ (p. 140),—ideas, except in purely abstract and impersonal 
matters, being always accompanied by emotion, and so capable 
of affecting conduct. The contradiction is pointed out between 
Spencer’s exaltation of individual initiative as against the state and 
his theoretical reduction of individual action to the outcome of 
mechanical processes (p. 95). In several matters Dr. Zuccante 
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recognizes the inconsistency between the individualistic politics of 
Spencer’s Social Statics and the evolutionary naturalism of his 
developed system. The defence of the doctrine of ‘ natural rights’’ 
in Justice is cited as a crowning proof of the way in which the 
evolutionary positivist falls under the sway of metaphysics (p. 187). 

The need of recognizing a metaphysical or non-experiential ele- 
ment in morality is put in a somewhat curious but interesting way. 
Spencer, it is urged, admits the Unknowable as the absolute reality ; 
why then does he assign no place to it in morality? (p. 167. 
When Dr. Zuccante says ‘‘the Unknowable,’’—using Spencer's 
phrase,—does he not really mean ‘‘ the incompletely known’’ ?) 
When Spencer speaks of ‘‘ absolute ethics’’ as distinct from ‘‘ rela- 
tive ethics,’”’ he is really admitting the metaphysical into morality ; 
for his analogy between absolute ethics and abstract mechanics, 
etc., is fallacious. In astronomy, ¢.g., it is reality that leads us to 
modify the abstract laws we start with ; but in morality the laws of 
absolute morality lead to the modification and alteration of facts 
(p. 182). What precisely Dr. Zuccante means by the metaphysical 
element in ethics is left somewhat vague. His rather questionable 
identification of the ‘‘divine sign’’ of Socrates with the voice of 
conscience (pp. 158 seg.) seems to suggest a doctrine like that of 
our old-fashioned Intuitionists, which is not easily defended against 
the psychological analysis of the evolutionary utilitarian. 

From the same author come two articles reprinted from the 
Rivista Italiana di Filosofia of 1896 and 1897 (Rome). They are 
on ‘The Biological Aspect of Conduct according to Spencer,’’ 
and on ‘*Good and Bad Conduct according to Spencer.’’ They 
are critical expositions of the same kind as the larger Essay. An- 
other pamphlet is an extract from the transactions of The Lombard 
Scientific and Literary Institution: ‘‘ Concerning the Origin of the 
Utilitarian Ethics of Stuart Mill.’’ It deals with the development 
of Mill’s altruistic ethics out of Benthamism, and is based mainly 
on what Mills himself tells in his Ausodiography. The author does 
not go behind Benthamism. One would like to have had from a 
Milanese writer a discussion of the question whether Beccaria de- 
rived the famous formula of ‘‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’’ directly from Hutcheson or not. But what Dr. Zuccante 
gives is merely an admirably written account of Mill’s own ethical 
ideas. 

D. G. RITCHIE. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 
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DanTe’s TEN HEAVENS: A Study of the Paradiso. By Edmund 
G. Gardner, M.A. Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 


This volume contains a very good account of Dante’s Paradiso, 
and brings together many interesting illustrations of its theological 
and philosophicai ideas. It is in the form of a detailed description 
of the argument of the poem with interjected commentary, and 
thus it may form a very good companion to the reading of the 
Paradiso. The author takes special pains to bring out what we may 
call the architectural structure of the poem, to mark out its main 
divisions, and to trace the correspondencies of its different parts. 
He also gives at the proper places references to or quotations from 
Dante’s other writings as well as from Aquinas, St. Bernard, 
Boethius, and the other writers to whom he owes his main theological 
conceptions. From a literary point of view this is perhaps all that 
was necessary ; but from the point of view of this JouRNAL we could 
have wished for a more thorough discussion of the many philo- 
sophical or semi-philosophical questions which are raised by the 
interpretation of the Commedia. Thus in the first chapter there are 
some interesting remarks on the different senses—literal, ethical, 
allegorical, etc.—which Dante authorizes us to seek for in the poem ; 
but the subject is not pursued very far, nor is any attempt made to 
explain to us the strange complex attitude of Dante’s mind, which 
at first seems so alien to our conceptions of the sensuous directness 
of poetry. Yet the key to this problem is not very difficult to find. 
The scholastic philosophy with its hard and irresolvable distinc- 
tions had for its necessary counterpart a mysticism in which all 
distinctions were lost. Now the method of allegory, in which 
everything, we might say, was treated as a symbol of something 
else, formed a sort of link between the two. It was a means 
whereby, without giving up the fixity of distinctions which hid the 
relativity of the ideas of human and divine, of secular and sacred, 
of material and spiritual,—without rising to a really organic view 
of things,—the presence of the whole in every part could yet be 
anticipated, prophesied, or hinted at. It was a means, in other 
words, of suggesting what could not be directly stated without con- 
tradicting acknowledged premises. It enabled Dante as a poet to 
accept the logical system of dogma, and even, as it were, give it 
visual manifestation in the definite material structure of Hell, Pur- 
gatory, and Paradise, and yet to suggest to us that all these hard 
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divisions were but presentations of different aspects of the same 
thing, which ultimately in some mysterious way fuse together into 
one, as at the end of the poem the human figure of Christ is de- 
clared, in Dante’s mystic vision, to coincide and identify itself with 
the three circles of the Trinity. It is, perhaps, through this complex 
series of correspondences, beginning with the exact parallelism of 
the division of the three parts of the poem into cantos, and rising 
to the curious echoes of sound and sense, which we find between 
them, and also between the different cantos of the same division, 
but gives to Dante’s poem its peculiar ambiguous charm. With 
Purgatory and Paradise they are held apart in startling distinctness 
of outline, yet seem, the more we study the poem, to swell into one 
as different sides of our complex existence. And we with Dante 
are in all three, without for a moment leaving the cold earth. 

In this point of view there is considerable disadvantage in an 
attempt to treat of a division of the poem separate from the other 
two, a disadvantage, however, which Mr. Gardner minimizes by 
frequent references. Especially we may note his careful treatment 
of the correspondence of passages in the Paradiso to others in the 
Purgatorio. (See ¢.g. p.170.) Altogether we may say that, if Mr. 
Gardner has not given us a philosophical discussion of the ideas of 
the poem, he has done much to provide the materials for any one 
who wishes to undertake it. 

The book concludes with an interesting chapter discussing the 
authenticity and import of the letters attributed to Dante. 


EpwaRD CairD. 
BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


BERNER STUDIEN ZUR PHILOSOPHIE UND IHRER GESCHICHTE. 
Band viii. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ludwig Stein, Professor an 
der Universitat, Bern. 


Der ALTERE PyTHAGOREISMUS. Eine kritische Studie von Dr. 
Wilhelm Bauer. Bern, Steiger & C*, 1897: 8vo, pp. viii, 
232. (Preis, Mk. 1.75.) 


There is something about Pythagoras and his teachings that is 
particularly provocative of curiosity. Nor is this wholly unjusti- 
fied ; for Pythagoras, strange as it may sound, stands to the Greeks 
in much the same relation as Zarathushtra stands to the Persians, 
Moses to the Hebrews, and Mohammed to the Arabs. If his in- 
fluence is less obvious than that of these men, it is equally profound 
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and pervasive, and more varied and fruitful in character. He is 
not only, like them, a religious reformer ; he is also a philosopher, 
scientist, and founder of an order of social life. Unfortunately, 
the ‘* brotherhood”’ founded by him came early in conflict with 
the political institutions of the time, and was so persecuted and 
disorganized that it had to exist as a secret society for many centu- 
ries. It thus became what Islam might have been, had the Aiyrah 
never taken place. Its doctrines, being controlled by no central 
authority, assumed numerous forms, often very different from those 
of the master, and, as no Avesta, Torah, or Koran came into exist- 
ence, he was at last credited with almost every known doctrine, 
and elevated almost to the rank of a divinity, around whose name 
clustered myths and legends without number. 

To penetrate this dense overgrowth and reach the true teaching 
of the philosopher, is a task as tempting as it is difficult. Many 
attempts have been made to do so, among which the most note- 
worthy thus far are those of Zeller, R6th, and Chaignet. To these 
must now be added the work before us, perhaps the best of all, 
both in method and in results. It is no secret to any student of 
Greek philosophy to-day that Zeller’s monumental work on that 
great subject is already, in many respects, outgrown. R6th’s work 
on Pythagoras, in its effort to avoid the common German fault of 
hypercriticism, errs in the other direction, and is uncritical, while 
that of Chaignet suffers from French mathematical neatness. The 
present work combats—successfully, I think—many of Zeller’s 
views, is severely, and even somewhat pedantically, critical, and 
makes no attempt to prove Pythagoras the author of a perfectly 
harmonious system. It is divided into three sections, headed, 
(1) Pythagorean Metaphysics, (2) Pythagorean Cosmology, (3) 
Pythagorean Ethics; and there are two appendices, (1) on Aris- 
totle and Philolaus, (2) an Attempt to Determine Pythagoras’s 
First Principles. Though the author does not seem to have hit 
the mark on all occasions, he has certainly contributed to illuminate 
for us the figure and import of Pythagoras, and to render his far- 
reaching influence intelligible. 

And, from an ethical point of view, this influence has the pro- 
foundest interest; for Pythagoras was perhaps the first man in 
history who completely grasped the full significance of the ethical 
problem, and sought to find for it a practical solution. He saw 
that, since ethical life involves man’s relations to the universe, its 
laws can be learnt only through a study of these relations and of 
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the nature of their terms,—man and universe. He, accordingly, 
undertook this study with a vastness of conception that is truly 
surprising, and, when he had reached certain results which seemed 
to him well assured, he founded a society in which to put them in 
practice,—a society to be subjected to the severest ethical disci- 
pline. In all history there are few things more interesting than this 
society. Its influence not only extended to all the schools of 
Greek thought for a thousand years, but passed over into Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, and Islam, and is an important element in those 
religions to-day. Unfortunately, its character and history are still, 
to a large extent, hidden from us, and it will still take much 
scholarship, much sifting and interpreting of texts, and many new 
discoveries to make them clear to us. But the result, once ob- 
tained, will be well worth the labor; for no history of human 
culture can be complete, or even intelligible, without a full under- 
standing of the Pythagorean movement. 

The fact that such understanding has not been reached is, I be- 
lieve, largely due to assignable causes, three of which are these: (1) 
in their eagerness to exalt the original genius of the Greeks, his- 
torians of philosophy have sought to set aside those traditions 
which connected Pythagoras with the East, and thus have deprived 
themselves of one important means of understanding him; (2) 
they have given far too much weight to the testimony of Aristotle 
with regard to the “‘ Pythagoreans ;’’ and (3) they have neglected 
Arabic sources of information. I believe it will be found that 
Pythagoras derived his doctrines, as well as the spirit of his activity, 
partly from Egypt and partly from Syria. After a careful exami- 
nation of Aristotle’s testimonies to the teachings of earlier philoso- 
phers, I am convinced that they are, in many cases, and particu- 
larly in that of Pythagoras, unreliable, and must be discounted in 
any estimate of his system.* Finally, there is evidence to show 
that Arab thinkers of the ninth and tenth centuries possessed works 
on Pythagoras which are lost to us. The famous Society of the 
‘* Brothers of Sincerity’’ (about A.D. 1000), to whom we owe the 
famous Cyclopedia, was modelled upon the Pythagorean brother- 
hood. I cannot but feel that, if due account were taken of these 





* It is to be noted (1) that Aristotle never speaks of Pythagoras, but only of 
the Pythagoreans; (2) that what he says of them occurs almost entirely in the 
“‘ Metaphysics,” a work which a long and careful study makes me believe to be 
only in part from the pen of Aristotle. 
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facts, it might still be possible to write the history of the earliest 
‘¢ Society for Ethical Culture,’’ and to show how much we owe to it. 

In this connection, I may perhaps be allowed to call attention to 
a recent discovery, which bears upon the subject in hand. Last 
year there was found at Civita, near Pompeii, a well preserved 
mosaic, representing a meeting of the heads of the Greek philo- 
sophic schools.* The scene of the meeting is a garden, with a 
portico (ered), a tree, a sundial, and an exedra, and with an 
acropolis—doubtless, that of Athens—in the distance. There are, 
in all, seven philosophers. Four of them are seated on the exe- 
dra,——one on the back, with his feet on the seat; three are stand- 
ing, one at each end, and one behind the middle of the exedra. 
Beginning at the left of the spectator, they are arranged in this 
order: (1) Zeno, the Stoic, standing, with crown and Jewish feat- 
ures, by the stoa; (2) Aristotle, si##ing, with bald head, and in his 
hand a roll (Zeno’s left hand rests on his shoulder); (3) Pythag- 
oras, sitting and pointing with a rod to a celestial sphere, placed 
on the ground before him ; (4) Epicurus, standing under the tree ; 
(5) Plato, sé#éing on the back of the exedra and in front of the sun- 
dial; (6) Socrates, sitting, with very plain features; (7) probably, 
though not certainly, Pyrrho, standing, or, rather, walking off. 
Thus, we have the heads of the Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, 


Epicurean, Academic, Socratic, and Skeptic schools. What in- 
terests us here is the important place assigned to Pythagoras even 
in Roman times. Pythagoras and Plato, Socrates and Aristotle, are 
seated, a sure sign of distinction. But the first two hold the cen- 
tral position, and Plato is elevated above all the rest. This seems 
to imply that he holds the first place and Pythagoras the second,— 
an intelligible enough estimate. 


Tuomas DavIDSON. 
NEw York. 


THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND Assyria. By Morris Jastrow, 
Jr., Ph.D. (Leipzig), Professor of Semitic Languages in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1898. 
Large 16mo. Pp. xii, 780. 


In this volume (the second in the series, edited by Dr. Jastrow, 
entitled ‘‘ Handbooks on the History of Religions’’) Professor Jas- 





* Ein jiingst bei Pompeii freigelegtes Mosaikbild der “ Schule von Athen.” 
Von Alessandro Chiappelli in Neapel und Ludwig Stein in Bern, Sonderab- 
druck aus dem Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Bd. xi., Heft ii. 
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trow has given us the first real history of the old cults of the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley. Of former books on the subject some are 
inadequate by reason of the paucity of materials at the author's 
command, some go over only a part of the field, and some are 
lacking in accuracy and sound judgment. The material has of 
late increased enormously, and the value of this old faith for the 
history of religion, especially of Semitic religion (including the 
Hebrew), has become apparent. There are still regrettable gaps 
(as our author observes), and many points on which opinions will 
be modified, but enough is known to enable the student to form an 
intelligent conception of the religion, and Dr. Jastrow has done 
the science of religion a great service in collecting and expounding 
the existing material. His reading embraces all of value that has 
been written on the subject, and to the criticism of the facts he 
brings the knowledge of an Assyriologist and the training of a 
student of general religious history. What we desire to know of 
an old cult is the religious life of the people: the attitude of the 
man towards the supernatural powers, the origin and the ethical 
character of the deities, the customs and institutions in which re- 
ligion expressed itself, and the influence of the religious faith on 
the moral life of men. Suggestive discussions of all these points 
will be found in the present volume, the larger part of which is 
devoted to the consideration of incantations, prayers and hymns, 
oracles and omens, festivals and burial-customs, mythic and leg- 
endary poetry, the ritual of the temples, and the constitution of the 
Underworld ; the pantheon is, of course, treated at length. Special 
attention may be called to Dr. Jastrow’s ingenious and suggestive 
analysis of the Gilgamesh epic (which includes the story of the 
flood) and the great cosmogonic poem, and to his consistent chron- 
ological treatment of ideas and persons. Regarding the history 
as an evolution, he undertakes to show how the functions and 
characters of gods and priests and the religious conceptions of 
leading minds have grown with the growth of society. As the 
Babylonian religion (of which the Assyrian was little more than a 
copy) contains material of all grades, from animism and zoolatry to 
something approaching ethical monotheism, it offers an excellent 
opportunity for the study of the genesis and development of the 
most important religious ideas, and for such study this volume 
furnishes abundant material. The biography of the goddess Ishtar 
(Astarte) might make a book in itself: beginning as a deity of 
the soil, the creator of productiveness, she ends by ascending to 
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heaven, and becoming the embodiment and the source of all that 
is morally pure and strong. Other deities, as, for example, Marduk 
and Nergal, undergo similar transformations. An interesting fact 
in the Babylonian-Assyrian religious history is the part taken by 
learned men, who edited old documents and modified old beliefs 
in the interest of later and more rational ideas; similar tasks were 
undertaken by the Hebrew priests and prophets and the Greek 
poets and philosophers. 

The close resemblances between the Babylonian and Hebrew re- 
ligions are taken by Dr. Jastrow to show that the two were originally 
one, and that the Hebrews brought with them, in their migration 
from Mesopotamia to the West, alarge part of the traditions which 
they, at a later period and in modified form, included in their 
national literature. Would the Babylonian religion have reached 
a pure monotheism if its existence had been prolonged? It is im- 
possible to say. It was cut off untimely, and it was handicapped 
by a great pantheon ; but it would appear that Nebuchadrezzar was 
substantially a monotheist. The ethical developments of the two 
religions do not differ materially. So far as the ethical code is 
concerned, it was taken, here as in all cases, by religion from 
society, and the moral standard of Nineveh and Babylon probably 
did not differ from that of Jerusalem (though the Hebrew prophets 
paint the latter in darkest colors). The sense of sin expressed in 
the Babylonian penitential liturgies is commonly compared with 
that which we find in the Hebrew psalms. Dr. Jastrow remarks of 
the former that it is rather a sense of the deity’s displeasure than 
sorrow for offence against the moral law, and the same remark 
must be made of a great part of the Hebrew psalter, though some 
late psalms rise to a higher plane. 

Dr. Jastrow’s volume cannot fail to be intensely interesting to 
all who care to study the history of ancient religions. He has col- 
lected an immense mass of material, which he handles with marked 
ability. His tone is fair and judicial, and he has the gift of clear 
and fresh exposition. At the end of the book are added an index 
and an extensive bibliography. C. H. ‘Tov. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 





Tue STaTE AND CuariTy. By Thomas Mackay. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1898. 
That the aim of charity is not to alleviate distress, but to cure 
it, is the key-note of this book. The only effective charity is that 
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which strikes at the cause, not that which seeks to counteract or 
remedy or modify the effect. The methods, however, which legis- 
lators and pious founders have almost invariably adopted have been 
such as to deal inadequately with the effect, while at the same time 
increasing the cause of the evil. 

The fault, according to Mr. Mackay, lies in the disregard of 
that sound economic theory which ought to underlie our practice. 
Society in its present stage of development is based upon the prin- 
ciple of contract and free exchange. These conditions have proved 
themselves the most conducive to moral and material progress. In 
such a system there is obviously no room for pauperism. The 
existence of a class with a right, born of their own incompetence, 
to maintenance at the hand of the others, is a survival from an 
earlier stage, and an incongruous element in our civilization. 

The attempts to deal with the problem of poverty in the past are 
but a chronicle of failures. The forms of relief, both legal and 
voluntary, devised by generations of statesmen, have almost in- 
variably succeeded in increasing the pauperization they were in- 
tended to cure. They have, indeed, shown themselves to be an 
effective demand for pauperism. In his second chapter, Mr. Mackay 
gives an interesting sketch of the early history of endowments, 
followed by a very clear and excellent exposition of the views 
of Turgot, and later economists on the subject. Their attacks 
on endowments in general and the revelations made by Lord 
Brougham’s notable commission of inquiry produced a consider- 
able change in the public regard of charities. The chapter which 
discusses these points is perhaps the most important in the book, 
and it is with some disappointment that the reader finds that Mr. 
Mackay does not claim to offer a solution of the main problem. 
‘We have at least made it clear that it is not possible to formulate 
any universally acceptable theory of charitable endowments.’ The 
main question is: ‘‘ What useful purpose can be served by endow- 
ments in a society where for the most part wealth is distributed by 
means of the principle of private property and exchange ?”’ 

The accumulated experience of the past leads him to the con- 
clusion that endowments are on the whole beneficial in so far as the 
goods they bestow can be enjoyed in common by a large number 
of people, and that they are pernicious in proportion as these bene- 
fits are more or less susceptible of personal appropriation. Thus, 
museums, public parks, and cathedrals may be placed at one end of 
the scale, while dole charities are an example of the worst type at 
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the other end. Between these two extremes—between the cathe- 
dral and the dole—lies the whole ‘‘ debatable ground’’ which Mr. 
Mackay does not attempt to discuss. We have thus a clear state- 
ment of the problem, a well-reasoned economic basis of action 
and an indication of the lines on which the solution of the problem 
may be sought, but unfortunately, after this admirable clearing of 
the ground, the author refrains from giving his own solution of the 
case that he has set before us. 

The subject of endowed education is one of the most important 
issues raised by the question. Here again Mr. Mackay states the 
problem succinctly, and leaves it for the reader or ‘‘ that enlightened 
judge, the future,’’ to decide. ‘‘ The reader must in fact decide 
for himself whether education partakes more of the character of a 
cathedral or of a dole.’’ But it seems to us that the peculiar con- 
siderations attaching to education remove it completely from the 
ordinary run of commodities, where a high standard is guaranteed by 
the forces of free competition. Mr. Mackay quotes Dr. Chalmers’s 
comparison between ‘‘endowment for the relief of indigence and 
endowment for the support of literary and Christian instruction.”’ 

‘* The two cases, so far from being at all alike in principle, stand 
in direct and diametric opposition to each other. We desiderate 
the latter endowment because of the languor of the intellectual 
or spiritual appetency, . . . we deprecate the former endowment 
because in the strength of the physical appetency we have the 
surest guarantee that men will do their uttermost for good.’”’ 

It must be remembered that the effects of education and of the 
lack of it are among the most ‘‘ cumulative’’ in the whole field of 
human phenomena, and that the spread of education, even on an 
uneconomic basis, in one generation, may be the only way of 
securing that enlightenment which will enable it to be successfully 
carried on, on a basis of free contract in the text. 

After a somewhat technical description of existing legislation 
with regard to trusts, the author proceeds to discuss the co-opera- 
tion between legal and voluntary agencies of relief, and gives an 
interesting sketch of the origin of charity organization. The great 
desideratum is a sufficient test for destitution, and Mr. Mackay 
insists that the adoption of the rough and drastic ‘‘ Workhouse 
Test,’’ and the gradual abolition of out-door relief are the only ways 
of dealing effectively with pauperism. The evidence adduced to 
prove the inefficiency of local administration and the mischievous- 
ness of the whole system of compulsory relief is irrefutable ; on the 
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other hand we cannot but think that he takes too hopeful a view of 
the comparative innocuousness of private charity, and of the 
moderation with which people are likely to avail themselves of it. 
In the concluding chapter Mr. Mackay draws an analogy between 
the promiscuous medical relief given in the out-patient departments 
of our great hospitals and the indiscriminate dole charity. The 
inefficiency of our system of out-door relief is now almost universally 
recognized. But there is, as Mr. Mackay points out, a new source 
of danger in the growing socialistic opinion which confuses the 
charity wherewith the state seeks to provide for its most incom- 
petent members with the first instalment of a great inheritance 
which they consider to be their due. The whole book is an ad- 
mirable criticism from the economic point of view both of linger- 
ing ancient fallacies and of the sophisms of modern socialism. It 
is matter for regret that Mr. Mackay has not given the constructive 


side of the question fuller and more systematic treatment. 
H. REINHERz. 


LONDON. 


THE PROPHETS OF IsRAEL: Popular Sketches from Old Testament 
History. By Carl Heinrich Cornill, Doctor of Theology, and Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament History in the University of K6nigsberg. 
Translated by Sutton F. Corkran. Third edition. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co.), 1897. 16mo. Pp. xiv, 194. 


Professor Cornill’s volume is a chatty but acute and vigorous 
sketch of the progress of prophetic thought from Amos, of the 
eight century, to the second Zechariah (Zech. ix.-xiv.), of the 
third century (as Cornill puts him), B.c. He adopts not the 
dogmatic method of W. Robertson Smith’s ‘‘ Prophets of Israel’’ 
or Duhm’s ‘‘ Theologie der Propheten,”’ but the historical method 
of Darmesteter’s ‘‘ Prophétes d’Israél,’’ describing the times, the 
life, and the leading thoughts of each prophet. The dates he 
gives are in general those favored by the great majority of modern 
critics. His estimate of the prophets as a body is high, but dis- 
criminating. Renan thought them amiable enthusiasts, antique 
socialists, whose main object was to secure the ‘‘poor’’ their 
rights ; Darmesteter holds that they have solved the social problem 
once for all, not in the modern socialistic way, but by insisting 
on earthly justice, and that Christian additions to their view (as by 
the introduction of the idea of immortality) have not been an im- 
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provement; Cornill contents himself with saying that they repre- 
sent, though with certain ethical limitations, the conception of a 
just divine government of the world. His is no doubt the correct 
view ; the prophets were morally strong and great, but they were 
intensely nationalistic (as, in the world of that time, they could 
not help being), and their theory of moral obligation dealt, for 
the most part, only with their own people; Ezekiel, severe mor- 
alist as he is within the bounds of Israel, shows no conception of 
the rights of other nations (Ezek. xxv., xxxv.), and it is doubtful 
whether Amos (Amos i., ii.) has the advantage of him in this 
regard. Dr. Cornill depicts happily the characters and ideas of 
the individual prophets, so that they stand before us in clear out- 
line, living men of their times, yet above their times. The con- 
trasts of character and tone are great, as, for example, between 
Amos (eighth century) and Joel (fourth century), and particularly 
between the two contemporaries, Jeremiah and Ezekiel; of all 
the prophets Jeremiah is the most human, and the deepest and 
most varied in his ideas. 

In addition to the sketch of the prophets the volume gives many 
glimpses of the political and religious history of Israel. It need 
not be said that Professor Cornill is not only learned and sympa- 
thetic but also critical. Ina few cases, however, he makes his state- 
ments more definite than the facts appear to warrant. Thus, it is 
not probable that the common Semitic word for ‘‘ god,’’ e/, de- 
notes etymologically the ‘‘ goal’’ of human longing (p. 7), nor is 
it an historical fact (p. 39) that Amos forced his way through 
the crowd of merrymakers in a festival and there delivered his 
message, or that, having fulfilled his charge, he returned home to 
Judea (p. 41), or that he originated the title Yahweh Sedaoth, 
‘the Lord of hosts’’ (p. 46). It may be added that Elijah’s 
famous question (1 Kings xviii. 21) is not, ‘‘ How long will ye 
halt [like a man lame in both legs] between two opinions ?’’ but, 
by an easy emendation of the Hebrew, ‘‘ How long will ye leap 
over two thresholds ?’’—that is, serve two gods, leaping over the 
threshold of a temple being an act of worship (Zeph. i. 9). These, 
however, are points of small importance in comparison with the 
great mass of valuable matter in the book. 

C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Vou. IX.—No. 2 
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PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUsTRY. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. viii, 286. 


To the student of the literature of Economics—or shall we say, 
of Socialism ?—it is a great assistance to have collected in one 
volume a number of articles previously hidden away in many and 
diverse periodicals. For purposes either of education or contro- 
versy, the magazine article pays for its rapid circulation with a 
brief life, and every month sees it buried one deeper under the 
weight of successive numbers until author and publisher conspire to 
endow it with a second and more dignified existence. The essays 
in the volume before us have all appeared before, and their present 
form makes a very acceptable book. 

Some of them, notably those signed B. W., are original studies 
of great interest and permanent value. The chapter entitled 
‘The Diary of an Investigator’’ is a graphic picture of one side of 
the life of working-women, though a picture which does not convey 
quite the lesson which the remaining articles endeavor to enforce ; 
and the ‘‘ Jews of East London”’ (originally contributed to Mr. 
Charles Booth’s ‘‘ Life and Labor of the People’’) is an account of 
the ‘‘ Chosen People’ and their relation to modern history which 
we could wish to see expanded into a volume by itself. ‘‘ Women 
and the Factory Acts’’ is an eloquent plea for the position that ‘in 
the life of the wage-earning class, absence of regulation does not 
mean personal freedom ;’’ that ‘‘ it is the law, in fact, which is the 
mother of freedom.’’ The position would, we think, have been 
a stronger one, if another had taken what is perhaps the bolder, 
certainly the more general, ground of claiming that no one can say 
a priori whether more law means more or less freedom, but that 
every proposed law must be carefully judged on its merits and on 
the success or failure of similar laws in similar spheres of action. 
This is, indeed, the line of argument to a great extent adopted in 
support of Factory Legislation in general; but Factory Legislation 
‘¢in general’’ is just what no accumulation of arguments can ever 
justify, though very little may be needed to show the righteousness 
of some particular measure. Nor, indeed, is there any need to 
limit the possible enfranchising effect of law to the wage-earning 
class ; there is no class in the community which does not benefit by 
law, just as there is no class in the community which may not be 
oppressed by it. 

A characteristic feature of the whole book, and one which espe- 
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cially mars the more controversial chapters, is the tone of hostility 
towards certain sections of the community and of favoritism towards 
certain other sections. The effect of this is perhaps not quite what 
the authors would have wished. We have all of us read novels 
where the villain is so bad and the heroine so superhumanly good 
that our sympathies have been diverted into the wrong direction, 
and we have begun to suspect the author of calumniating the villain. 
So the effect of reading conscientiously through two hundred and 
seventy-nine pages (the rest is index), plentifully besprinkled with 
the tyranny of the employer, the greed of the wine-drinking pluto- 
crat, and the oppression of down-trodden slaves, is to make us 
scent fiction and turn from the lurid coloring in search of some 
more impartial representation of our social life, and of the relations 
between the different classes composing it. But the most serious 
blot upon the book, and one which is likely to discredit it with 
all fair-minded students, is the deliberate reproduction, in the essay 
entitled ‘‘ The Reform of the Poor Law,’’ of figures and misin- 
terpretations of figures which have already been subjected to a 
searching and annihilating criticism. Many of the so-called facts 
quoted in that essay originally appeared in a Fabian tract, and were 
exposed in a paper read before the British Association in 1892; 
and to offer them again in support of seriously suggested reforms 
without a word of explanation or justification is, to say the least 
of it, a grave oversight. 

To an outsider, with no claim to the title of ‘‘ comrade’’ which 
gives such an esoteric flavor to the last chapter, perhaps the most 
astonishing thing will be the glimpse given in ‘‘ Socialism, True 
and False’’ of the ‘‘true inwardness’’ of the Socialist position. 
That after fourteen years of vigorous propagandism the Fabian 
Society should wake up suddenly to the necessity of ‘‘ hard think- 
ing’’ and realize how little attention they have paid to ‘‘ unsettled 
questions of democratic administration,’’ is a very desirable event ; 
but surely the author must be aware that the Philosophic Radicals, 
to whom he compares himself and his party, did their hard think- 
ing defore they undertook to spread their opinions abroad, and did 
not wait until afterwards to begin. 

We may, perhaps, sum up by saying of these essays, what indeed 
we might say of any work, that they are valuable just in so far as 
they are in real contact with facts. And after all, each reader must 
ultimately decide for himself how far that is the case. 

HELEN BoSANQUET. 

LONDON, 
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THE STANDARD OF LIFE, AND OTHER STUDIES. By Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet, author of ‘‘ Rich and Poor.” London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1898. Pp. viii, 219. 

This is a very interesting book, a worthy successor to “‘ Rich and 
Poor,’’ and full of valuable thoughts and facts. It consists of 
eleven essays, or, more correctly, of ten essays and the translation of 
an aptly chosen passage from Xenophon’s ‘‘ Memorabilia,”’ in which 
Socrates is represented as laying bare the ignorance of the ardent 
Glaucon with the least possible damage to his reforming enthu- 
siasm. The moral, a most suitable one for this work, is that analy- 
sis of conditions must precede reform. 

Of the ten essays, the first two, on ‘‘ The Standard of Life’’ and 
‘« The Burden of Small Debts’’ respectively, seem to us to be of 
the greatest value. The reader is made to feel that they are 
founded upon very full information fully digested. The third and 
fourth essays (‘‘ Klassenkampf’’ and ‘‘The Lines of Industrial 
Conflict’) are suggestive, but they are one-sided, and not so thor- 
ough as the first two. It is quite certain that the lines of industrial 
conflict are neither entirely horizontal nor entirely vertical (p. 113). 
The Birmingham experiment (p. 104) is quite recent, and we are 
not told its extent. To build much upon it is dangerous, though 
it does illustrate a tendency to which the Labor Commission drew 
attention.* But even if ‘‘combines’’ were general we could not 
say that ‘‘‘the antagonism of interests’ as between capital and 
labor has proved itself to be not permanent’’ (p. 113). Before 
this can be laid down it must be proved that real wages will ulti- 
mately suffer from an increase at the expense of profits; and such 
a proof is yet to seek. Of course it is equally false to say that the 
only lines of industrial conflict are those between ‘‘ Capital and 
Labor.’’ The industrial world is shot throughout in all directions 
with antagonisms of interests. It has never yet been demonstrated 
that all, or that all of one class, are appearances only. Those who 
believe that they are have to trust a very large hope indeed. To 
raise a question of terminology, it is not desirable to use the term 
‘*capital’’ in the sense in which it is employed above. Such usage 
has led, and can only lead, to confusion. 

In the first essay Mrs. Bosanquet sets out to develop Ricardo’s 
statement that ‘‘the natural price of labor’’ (#.¢., normal wages) 





* « Final Report,” p. 35. 
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‘essentially depends on the habits and customs of the people.’’* 
This quotation is given here because there is an implication in the 
first essay that the conception of the standard of life is new (p. 42 
et seqg.). It certainly ‘‘ would be rash to formulate any theory of 
wages as predominant at the present day,’’ if the formula is to 
occupy only one or two pages at most. Was it not rash to attempt 
it of the earlier theories in so small a space? The result was in- 
evitable. Of the standard of life Mrs. Bosanquet says, ‘‘ Every 
man (above the lowest residuum) has a standard of life. . . . The 
standard in England of to-day is the same for all to a certain ex- 
tent; . . . itis essentially progressive; . . . it varies greatly from 
class to class, and according to differences of occupation’’ (p. 16). 
The hard line drawn by the first sentence is objectionable. What 
is intended of course is that the lower the type of life the less 
influence has anything like a standard in shaping it. But why 
‘‘standard’’? In the answers given to this question the ethical 
element is not made sufficiently prominent; and in consequence 
the meaning assigned to ‘‘ progressive’ is not quite clear. The 
significance of ‘* progressive’? may be ethical or it may be simply 
‘‘ophelimous,’’ to use a convenient term introduced by Professor 
Pareto. If it is the latter, then a progressive standard means in 
effect that consumption is becoming more productive. There is a 
net-work of difficulties enclosed in this expression, but they must 
be left. Is the greatest progress in the ophelimous sense necessarily 
the greatest in the ethical sense? Is the most economic necessarily 
the most moral? These are important questions involved in that 
of the standard of life which are overlooked in the essay under 
examination. The results which are reached, however, we judge 
to be correct and important; the following, for instance, to quote 
but one: ‘‘ We cannot force interests . . . upon men from with- 
out, however desirable we may think them ; they must grow. . . .”’ 
From this truth it immediately follows that ‘‘social work’’ must 
consist largely in the removal of obstacles and the provision of 
opportunities. The economic operation of the standard of life is 
treated as clearly, and in as great detail as is possible in an essay 
of this size; but certain far-reaching questions which are opened 
up by a consideration of its effect on population are not faced. A 
quotation from Professor Marshall’s ‘‘ Principles’’ will indicate one 
of them: ‘‘ Those who are strong are tending . . . to limit the 
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number of children whom they leave behind them. . . . We must 
affirm with Mr. Galton that if the doctrine’ (the limitation of 
families) ‘‘ were to be acted on generally by the upper part of the 
nation, including the great body of the more intelligent and capa- 
ble artisans, but not the lowest classes, it would go far towards 
arresting the progress of the race.’’* 

In agreement we can go much farther with Mrs. Bosanquet than 
in disagreement. All the essays are interesting, well-written, and 
full of good things; but the later ones are of lighter texture than 
the earlier, especially the first two; all, however, excellently serve 
the purpose for which they are intended. 


S. J. CHapMan. 
MANCHESTER. 


PurE Economics. By Professor Maffeo Pantaleoni. Translated 
by T. Boston Bruce, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Macmillan Company, 1898. 

Professor Pantaleoni’s ‘‘ Economia Pura’’ has been well known 
to the lovers of abstract economics from its first appearance in 1889. 
It is an application of hedonic measurement to economics by a 
man well conscious of the limitations of hedonism. ‘‘ Economic 
science consists of the laws of wealth systematically deduced from 
the hypothesis that men are actuated exclusively by the desire to 
realize the fullest possible satisfaction of their wants, with the least 
possible individual sacrifice’ (p. 3). Pantaleoni sees that desire is 
not pleasure or pain (p. 41); he does not allow that ‘‘the sole 
motive of every action is self-interest ;’’ and he admits that the 
common proof offered in favor of this thesis is ‘‘ now tautological, 
now a petitio principii, now a Serepov xpérepov, always a paral- 
ogism’’ (p. 13). Even the economic man, too, may be a ‘‘ tribal 
egoist’’ rather than an ‘‘ individual egoist’’ (p. 22). But the hy- 
pothesis of egoism is enough for the work on hand. 

The exposition of the theory of value, especially of final utility, 
takes up a great part of the book, and is well illustrated by dia- 
grams. Ten years ago the book had not many rivals on this field ; 
and it has still an honorable place of its own. It seems a pity that 
the author should retain his animus against some of the Austrians, 
with whom he has much in common. He was among the first to 
make the remark that capital is not a fund but a flow (um flusso ¢ 
non un fondo), a mode of speech much in vogue now. He is a 
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keen, subtle, and instructive writer; and Mr. Bruce has done good 
service by presenting him to an English public in his careful and 
readable translation. Kines for Knies is perhaps the worst of the 


inevitable misprints (223, 252). 
J. Bonar. 


LONDON. 















Luxury AND SACRIFICE. By Charles F. Dole. New York and Bos- 
ton: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 1898. 


This new booklet will surely increase Mr. Dole’s circle of readers. 
It has the same temper which characterized the last book, ‘‘ The 
Coming People.’’ It has the same daring quality of faith, eager 
to justify itself by appeal to every variety of human experience. 
The universe is not only good when rounded out in some far future ; 
it is through and through good here and now. The most sombre 
of all illusions is that the goodness is deferred or elsewhere. This 
thought, together with the essential oneness of things which a 
rationally good universe implies, is at the basis of all the author’s 
hope for the world. This unity, which science, business, education, 
alike assume, carries with it the explanation of such problems as 
are raised in ‘‘The Coming People’ and in the present study of 
‘Luxury and Sacrifice.’’ Luxury is seen to be a shifting and ex- 
tremely relative term, but is recognized as a fact. It is at bottom 
the expenditure of ‘‘ stored force,’’ of which there is ‘‘ not enough 
to go round.’’ One is much helped, in puzzling over the issues 
raised by luxury, to think of this expenditure (as we are now taught 
to think of capital) as the use and direction of hoarded life or energy. 

We say that any force—electricity, for example—is good accord- 
ing to its use. It is good as it is made to subserve worthy human 
ends. Competition is probably in itself neither good nor bad. Its 
gocdness or badness depends upon the direction of the enormous 
forces which work through competition. Luxury, too, is good if 
the extra expenditure which the word implies raises the tide of 
happier and more vigorous life. This is no Stoic solution through 
the cultivation of few wants. The satisfaction of an ever larger 
number of wants defines civilization as it defines growth, if only 
the wants are those upon which increase of faculty depends. The 
old revolt against many wants was rather against desires which were 
believed to degrade life. The development of economic thought 
has made it ever clearer that ‘‘ productive’ consumption required 
the satisfaction of increasing wants, but also required relatively 
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large expenditure upon a certain class of wants,—7.¢., the esthetic. 

This is not thought of as blameworthy because of its issues in a 

completer individual and social life. This is everywhere the test. 

In the best Greek days nearly one-third of the national budget 
was spent upon art. The proportion is extraordinary. It was 
strictly luxurious, but its justification is in terms of welfare. It 
was public expenditure, from the enjoyment of which no slave was 
excluded. The same expenditure upon a purely private satisfaction 
would doubtless meet with instinctive disapproval because of its self- 
ishness. ‘To use so much of what was ‘‘ insufficient to go round’’ 
upon a lucky few is primarily condemned because it is felt that the 
best life suffers. The synthetic word is thus life,—life at its highest 
and best. All unusual spending that makes for such life is its own 
excuse. If it is called luxury, it is good as better life is good. So 
with sacrifice. ‘‘It has been often supposed that to sacrifice any- 
thing was to give it away, forswear, or renounce it. The real as 
well as the literal meaning is to make a thing sacred. You lift it 
out of the narrow, animal, material, or selfish level into the higher, 
divine, and universal order.’’ ‘‘To make the thing sacred is to 
make it, like all God’s works, beneficent.’’ Thus, joy and sacrifice, 
even luxury and sacrifice, are in no way incompatible. This is the 
spirit of General Armstrong’s utterance, ‘‘ What is commonly called 
sacrifice is the best possible use of one’s self and one’s resources.’’ 

This little volume is so full of wholesome and elevated thought 
that every reader will feel impelled, by loaning or by gift, to pass it 
on for the widest possible reading. 

JoHN GRAHAM Brooks. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Human IMMORTALITY: Two SUPPOSED OBJECTIONS TO THE Doc- 
TRINE. By William James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, and Ingersoll Lecturer for 1898. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. 12mo. Pp. 70. 

The two objections which Professor James, in his usual lively style, 
has treated in this little volume are: (1) Thought being admittedly 
a function of the brain, immortality is impossible. (2) If immortal- 
ity be true, there will be ‘‘ an incredible and intolerable number of 
beings’’ immortal. His aim is to destroy the force of both. 

The second objection is neither weighty nor widely entertained, 
and is easily answered. The first seems more cogent, and the writer 
meets it by pointing out that there are three sorts of function,— 
(1) productive, (2) releasing or permissive, (3) transmissive,—and 
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maintaining that the objection has force only when the first is 
meant, but breaks down when only a permissive or transmissive 
function is attributed to the brain. The gist of the argument is 
contained in the following passage : 

**Suppose . . . that the whole universe of material things—the 
furniture of earth and the choir of heaven—should turn out to be 
a mere surface-veil of phenomena, hiding and keeping back the 
world of genuine realities. Such a supposition is foreign neither 
to common sense nor to philosophy. Common sense believes in 
realities behind the veil even too superstitiously ; and idealistic 
philosophy declares that the whole world of natural experience, as 
we get it, is but a time-mask, shattering or refracting the one infinite 
Thought which is the sole reality into those millions of finite streams 
of consciousness known to us as our private selves. 


“* Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity.’ 


‘* Suppose, now, that this were really so, and suppose, moreover, 
that the dome, opaque enough at all times to the full super-solar 
blaze, could at certain times and places grow less so, and let cer- 
tain beams pierce through into this sublunary world. These beams 
would be so many finite rays, so to speak, of consciousness, and 
they would vary in quantity and quality as the opacity varied in 
degree. Only at particular times and places would it seem that, as 
a matter of fact, the veil of nature can grow thin and rupturable 
enough for such effects to occur. But in these places gleams, how- 
ever finite and unsatisfying, of the absolute life of the universe, 
are vouchsafed. Glows of feeling, glimpses of insight, and streams 
of knowledge and perception float into our finite world. 

‘* Admit now that our drains are such thin and half-transparent 
places in the veil. What will happen? Why, as the white ra- 
diance comes through the dome, with all sorts of staining and dis- 
tortion imprinted on it by the glass, or as the air now comes through 
my glottis determined and limited in its force and quality of its 
vibrations by the peculiarities of those vocal chords which form 
its gate of egress and shape it into my personal voice, even so the 
genuine matter of reality, the life of souls as it is in its fulness, 
will break through our several brains into the world in all sorts of 
restricted forms, and with all the imperfections and queernesses 
that characterize our finite individualities here below. 

‘* According to the state in which the brain finds itself, the 
barrier of its obstructiveness may also be supposed to rise or fall. 
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It sinks so low, when the brain is in full activity, that a compara- 
tive flood of spiritual energy pours over. At other times, only 
such occasional waves of thought as heavy sleep permits get by. 
And when finally a brain stops acting altogether, or decays, that 
special stream of consciousness which it subserved will vanish 
entirely from this natural world. But the sphere of being that sup- 
plied the consciousness would still be intact ; and in that more real 
world with which, even whilst here, it was continuous, the con- 
sciousness might, in ways unknown to us, continue still.”” 

This is, of course, not an argument, but a picture meant to aid 
us in conceiving the permissive or transmissive function of the 
brain. The difficulty is that one does not know what point of view 
to adopt in order to obtain its full significance. Questions like 
these persistently suggest themselves: What is the nature of the 
‘* whole universe of material things,’’ that ‘‘ mere surface-veil of phe- 
nomena hiding and keeping back the world of genuine realities’ ? 
How does it stand related to them? Is it independent of, and op- 
posed to, them, so that there is an ultimate Manichzan dualism in 
the universe? Are the phenomena phenomena of something, or do 
they stand for themselves? In the latter case, would they not be 
realities? From whom does the material universe hide the world 
of genuine realities? From itself? From us? But where and 
what are we all thistime? Are we part of the veil, or part of the 
reality? In either case, how could the reality be hidden from us? 
If the ‘‘ finite streams of consciousness, known to us as our private 
selves,’’ are mere rays of the absolute thought, who or what is the 
subject of them? Does not a stream, in order to be known as a 
stream, imply an on-looker, to whom its various successive moments 
and undulations are simultaneously present? Who is that on-looker? 
Are the phrases, ‘‘ whole universe of material things,’’ ‘‘ whole world 
of natural experience, as we get it,’’ and ‘‘life,’’ equivalent expres- 
sions? If so, what is the meaning of ‘‘ we’’ in the second? On 
which side of the dualism do ‘‘ we’’ come? Granted the apposite- 
ness of Shelley’s poetic metaphor, which should be taken along with 
its context,* for whom is the dome opaque? For the rays that 





* « The One remains; the Many change and pass : 
Heaven’s light forever shines; Earth’s shadows fly. 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Till death trample it to fragments.” 
ADONAIS. 
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penetrate it? Or for thuse it holds back? For whom are the 
gleams that pass through unsatisfying? How is ‘‘ our finite world,’’ 
into which ‘‘ glows of feeling, etc., float,’’ different from the dome 
through which they struggle? Would there be any “our finite 
world”’ at all, apart from ‘‘ glows of feeling, glimpses of insight, 
and streams of knowledge and perception’? ? When ‘the white 
radiance comes through the dome,’’ where does it come, and to 
whom? Why, when “a brain stops acting altogether, or decays,’’ 
does ‘‘that special stream of consciousness which it subserved’’ 
‘‘ vanish entirely from the natural world’’? Why does it not rather 
pass through the hole left by the decay of the thin, active brain-glass, 
with full splendor? What comfort is there for those who long for 
individual immortality, in the surmise that, after the decay of the 
brain, and the withdrawal of the consciousness individuated by it, 
‘* the consciousness might, in ways unknown to us, continue still’’ ? 
Even if it did continue, would it be as an individual ego, or merely 
as the unstained ‘‘ white radiance of eternity’’? In the former 
case, what would be its individuating principle, and what would be 
its content? Has Professor James proved more than that, after 
death, the individual ‘‘ consciousness might, in ways unknown to 
us, continue still’? Would not those who assert that thought is a 
productive function of the brain admit as much? Is not conscious- 


ness existing as individuated a way known to us? If it exists other- 
wise, is it, in any way, satisfying to us? 

I must confess that I do not understand Professor James’s posi- 
tion in this work; and I have written down these somewhat nu- 
merous questions, in the hope that he may be induced to give a 
clear statement of his views on the important question treated in it. 

Tuomas Davipson. 


New York. 


Dynamic IDEALISM: AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN THE METAPHYSICS 
oF Psycuotocy. By Alfred H. Lloyd, Ph.D., Author of ‘ Citi- 
zenship and Salvation.’’ A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Incompleteness is a necessary attendant upon any attempt to 
state even the outlines of a philosophic system within a compass of 
two hundred and forty pages. Within such narrow limits one can 
hardly hope to do more than to indicate his point of view, and it 
is this rather than a more extended treatment of his subject that 
Professor Lloyd has sought to accomplish in his ‘‘ Dynamic Ideal- 
ism.’’ The book was prompted by the reception accorded a course 
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of lectures upon a similar subject by a popular audience. It was 
written ‘‘ for readers who are not strictly technical students in psy- 
chology.’’ Prefaced by such statements it is hardly amenable to 
the criticism which would know more of the nature of activity, nor 
to the charge that the details of proof are not sufficient to make a 
case. 

The core of the author’s thought is ‘‘ real pyschology is meta- 
physics. . . . Only the metaphysical principle can make any fact 
or any process really concrete.’’ Psychology has been an ontologi- 
cal science, is treated in large part at present as an epistemological 
science, but must be recognized as a biological science ; for it is 
not interested in the self as mere being, nor only as knowing, but 
as living and doing. It is action which unifies soul and mind. 
Psychology is the science of self-expression ; consciousness is born 
in friction,—with the tension of self-expression ; intelligence is but 
the natural self-activity of a world of relations. Things are not 
related but are themselves relations, and relationship is not formal 
but dynamic. Relationship which is merely formal is dualism, for 
it necessitates a sphere of things quite distinct from the relations 
which obtain among them. Change is the ever-fulfilling expression 
of what always is, and is inevitable in a relational whole. The 
name for such an animate system of relations as this our world, is 
organism. The inorganic does not exist save as a reminder of a 
fulness as yet unrealized, which is constantly being recognized as 
organ in the including organic life. In psychology this is but the 
recognition of the unity of subject and object which only a func- 
tional relation has divided. Space and time are but the captions 
of self-relation, mere by-products of the activity which gives them 
birth. As such they remain the eternal designations of a ceaseless 
activity, while only the formalist has need for timeless realms and 
unextended spaces, to account for the two-sided world which he 
thus creates. Ideas are not forms but forces; to say that they are 
forms is to split the world in two,—to confess that it is not amenable 
to consciousness. It is this alien existence of ideas as unrelated 
forms that is responsible for the barrenness of religion, for the scho- 
lasticism of education, and for the general impotence of thought to 
shame the practices of men. It is here that the great worth of the 
book appears. Professor Lloyd has contributed a statement which 
has the merit of being itself a ‘‘tool.’’ Measured by the principle 
of instrumentalism, which is in the last analysis the only measuring 
rod, aside from mere curiosity, his book must be hailed as a needed 
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contribution,—needed especially by the workers for reform, who 
have sought so patiently to understand a practice which has worked, 
and beside which all others have failed. 

The chapters on historical and educational illustrations are es- 
pecially to be commended. Possibly no clearer proof of formai- 
ism’s necessary suicide could be adduced than that which the refer- 
ence to dead languages supplies. The difference between education 
as a discipline and education as a vocation, between philosophy 
as form and as force, this is the difference upon which Professor 
Lloyd insists, and in so doing he has pointed new ways for the edu- 
cator and opportunity to the reformer. The entire book is a protest 
against the evils of abstraction of every sort. Is an attempt to see 
the world whole. It is a contribution to practical ethics which 
should deepen the faith and enlarge the hope of those who labor 
directly for social betterment. A defect which should not go un- 
noted is found in the author’s failure to indicate the process value 
of the scientific analyses which he criticises. Not to have done so 
may be a failure to apply his own tests, but is more likely due to 
the limits which he has set for himself. His too frequently un- 
meditated sentences may prove troublesome, but to him who perse- 
vereth he offers much that cannot fail to provoke thought and 


enrich both theory and practice. 
E. C. Moore. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


STUDIES IN THE PsyCHOLOGY OF SEx. Vol. I., Sexual Inversion. 
By Havelock Ellis. London; Watford: The University Press, 
1897. Pp. xvii, 204. 

An UNKNown PeopLe. By Edward Carpenter. London: A. 
& H. B. Bonner, 1897. Pp. 37. 


The aim of Mr. Carpenter’s paraphlet, reprinted from the ‘‘ Re- 
former,”’ is to give a popular account of sexual inversion. He pre- 
sents the main facts in an accurate and agreeable form, saying little, 
of course, about their darker side. His chief point is that the class 
of inverts may have a useful function in society as reconcilers and 
interpreters between the two sexes. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis’s study is a solid and valuable contribution 
to the psychology of the same subject. As his book has been made 
the occasion of a criminal prosecution, it may be as well to put it 
on record that his mode of treatment is unexceptionable. He 
writes with equal self-respect and thoroughness, and gives the im- 
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pression that he is a genuine scientific man doing his best to illus- 
trate an obscure and important province of human nature. 

At present there are two main theories about sexual inversion ; 
according to the first it is congenital, according to the second it is 
the result of habit and suggestion, and therefore curable through 
counter-suggestion by the hypnotic physician. Mr. Ellis adopts 
the congenital theory with due allowance for the secondary influence 
of the other factors. ‘‘In sexual inversion we have what may fairly 
be called a ‘sport’ or variation, one of those organic aberrations 
which we see throughout living nature, in plants and in animals.’’ 

In the practical conclusions with which he ends his work Mr. 
Ellis is commendably cautious. The whole study is yet in a some- 
what elementary state, and more data must be accumulated before 
any conclusions can be more than probable. He speaks, however, 
with some emphasis in condemning the hypnotic methods for the 
‘¢cure’’ of sexual inversion. They are, he argues with reason, both 
futile and repulsive. It is a mistake to encourage inverts to marry 
and perpetuate an abnormal stock. ‘‘Sometimes, indeed, the 
tendency to sexual inversion in eccentric and neurotic families 
seems merely to be Nature’s merciful method of winding up a con- 
cern which, from her point of view, has ceased to be profitable.’’ 
It is useless, he says, to try to change the invert’s nature. It is 
better to influence him to a good life and to direct his homosexual 
sympathies into channels which will make him a useful and happy 
member of society. 

Mr. Ellis further recommends a relaxation of the severe English 
law against unnatural vice. Here he is less convincing. Our 
present law is not very logical, but, from the general common sense 
of those who administer it, seems to work fairly well. 

There are some who would raise the general question whether a 
subject like the present can fitly be made the matter of a published 
treatise. Many excellent persons have a horror of everything re- 
lated to the homosexual tendency. Their feeling commands our 
respect, and yet it seems better to have the subject brought out into 
publicity. That all sorts of immature and half-educated people 
should read Mr. Ellis’s book is, of course, most undesirable. But 
in view of the prevalence of sexual inversion it is necessary that 
every schoolmaster, every criminal lawyer, we had almost said every 
head of a family, should be acquainted with its phenomena. Were 
the subject better understood, mistakes would be avoided that have 
ruined thousands of lives. H. S. 
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THE WonDERFUL CENTURY : Its Successes and Failures. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace. 8vo. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1898. Pp. 400, twelve diagrams, portrait. 


This is an interesting appreciation of the successes and failures 
of the nineteenth century by an illustrious veteran who has spent 
his life in the service of science and his fellow-men. Railways, 
steamships, electric telegraphs, the telephone, lucifer matches, gas 
illumination, electric lighting, photography, the phonograph, R6nt- 
gen rays, spectrum analysis, anesthetics, antiseptics, the theory of 
the conservation of energy, the molecular theory of gases, the meas- 
urement of the velocity of light and the earth’s rotation, the uses 
of dust, the principle of chemical combination in definite propor- 
tions, the study of meteors and the meteoritic theory, the study 
of the glacial epoch, the discovery of the antiquity of man, the 
establishment of the idea of organic evolution, the cell-theory and 
the foundation of embryology, the germ-theory of disease and the 
discovery of the function of leucocytes,—these are the achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century in science and its applications. 
The author contrasts them with what was gained in a// preceding 
ages, so as to justify his title, ‘‘ The Wonderful Century.”’ 

On the other hand, there are failures, —the neglect of phrenology, 
the depreciation of hypnotism and psychical research, the delusion 
of vaccination, the failure to perceive the fallacy of militarism, 
competitive individualism, and earth-plunder. The general con- 
clusion is that the material and intellectual advance has been un- 
precedented, but that ethical and social development has not kept 


pace with this. 
J. A. T. 


Ngo-MALTHUSIANISM: An Inquiry into that System with Regard to 
its Economy and Morality. By R. Ussher, 8vo. London: 
Gibbings & Co., 1898. Pp. 325. 

This book is intended to show that recourse to Neo-Malthusian 
methods is morally and economically pernicious. It is argued that 
the counsels of the Neo-Malthusians tend to reduce marriage to 
monogamic prostitution, by suggesting a method whereby the 
sexual passions may be indulged irresponsibly as far as the possi- 
bility of progeny is concerned. It is also argued that the methods 
are economically fallacious, since they do not touch the social evils 
which have led to their adoption. Raise the moral ideals of con- 
trol, chivalry, and chastity ; let the human character have a chance 
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to develop into its rightful supremacy over the animal instincts ; 
press on with economic reforms, and the morbid practices of the 
Neo-Malthusians will cease to find even an excuse: this is the au- 
thor’s position. But does not this solution seem very far off, while 
our problem is one of to-day? We agree with the author that the 
Neo-Malthusian suggestions may lead to even worse evils than those 
which they are intended to obviate, and we distrust any solution 
which does not rest upon slow organic changes of constitution and 
character. On the other hand, for particular cases we see at 
present #o solution but the fis aller of Neo-Malthusianism. We 
doubt if the author has quite realized that there are many Neo- 
Malthusians whose appreciation of the sanctity of marriage, the 
responsibility of parentage, and the fundamental, ethical, and 
social importance of the family, is quite as strong and clear as his. 
Neo-Malthusian methods may become loop-holes for lasciviousness ; 
but so may the most conventional marriages. It appears to us 
certain that there are many cases where it is im every conceivable 
way better for a married couple not to have more than two or three 
children, and we cannot believe that this restriction can be attained 
by continence except in a very small percentage of cases. Neo- 
Malthusian methods may lead to an abyss of immorality, but they 
may also be consistent with and conducive to a high-toned morality, 
—everything depending upon the ethical pitch of the whole life. 


J. A. THomson. 
EDINBURGH. 


STuDIEs IN LITTLE Known Supjects. By C. E. Plumptre. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1898. 


This book is a reprint of various Essays that Mr. Plumptre has 
published during the last thirteen years. The Essays are quite de- 
tached. The author divides them into Studies in Times Past and 
Studies in Times Present. The best Essays in the first division are 
the two upon Bruno. The writer is very appreciative of the great 
Italian philosopher, and very severe upon a Scottish reviewer who 
had devoted two articles in the Scottish Review of 1888 to an on- 
slaught upon Bruno. Mr. Plumptre, however, does not manage to 
throw any fresh light on Bruno’s philosophy. He deals rather 
with Bruno as aman. The position of Plumptre in this respect 
seems good as against that of the Scottish reviewer who represents 
Bruno as a worthless ‘‘creature.’’ The Essays in the second part 
deal with more popular subjects, such as the Progress of Japan, 
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Thackeray’s Letters, Charles Bradlaugh, etc. The author’s obser- 
vations are a little trite. For example, he discourses on the duty 
of being true to our convictions, on the advantages of looking on 
the best side of things, and so on. Every one knows all these 
things. The difficulty lies in carrying them out in practice: But 
doubtless there is no harm in reminding people of them. The 


author, it may be noted, is very agnostic. 
W. F. TROTTER. 
EDINBURGH. 


FooTsTEPSs IN HUMAN PROGRESS, SECULAR AND RELIGIous: A 
Short Series of Letters toa Friend. By James Samuelson. 8vo. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1898. Pp. 113. 


Mr. Samuelson seeks to show that the course of civilization, in 
spite of its many apparently devious and deeply shadowed turns 
and twists, has been ‘‘ slowly but surely towards a far distant goal 
designed and prepared for the human race by a higher Intelli- 
gence.’’ The book might be described as a series of concrete 
illustrations of the theological doctrine of Providence, or of the 
philosophical doctrine of the rationality of history. After read- 
ing the genial chapters, one feels sorry to be unable to accept the 


author’s protest that he is not optimistic. 
J. & TF. 


COMMUNISM IN CENTRAL EUROPE IN THE TIME OF THE REFORMA- 
TION. By Karl Kanbsky. Translated by G. L. and E. P. Milli- 
ken. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 16 shillings. 


This volume, which originally formed part of ‘‘ Geschichte des 
Socialismus,’’ deals with the history of heretical communism. In 
it the history and customs of the Bohemian Brethren, the Taborites, 
and the Anabaptists are described at considerable length. The 
descriptions bear evidence of much learning and research; the 
book is full of curious information, nd the events which are re- 
lated in it have been little known or studied, although they have no 
unimportant bearing on many problems and theories of the present 
time. Unfortunately, the style of the author does not do justice to 
his material ; if what he has to say interests the reader, it is in spite 
of the way in which it is said. 

Throughout the book Herr Kanbsky sets himself to prove that 
the popular representation of the period has up to the present 
time been a false one. For example, he says, ‘‘ according to the 
usual popular representation of history, the only question at issue 
VoL. IX.—No. 2 18 
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during the gigantic struggles of the Hussite war was essentially 
whether or not the Holy Communion ought to be administered in 
both kinds ;’’ but, according to his view, ‘‘ what the various flags are 
to the nations of to-day, the chalice was to the Hussites. It was 
their standard, round which they rallied, and which they defended 
to the last ; but it was not an object of strife. It was precisely the 
same with the different forms of the Holy Communion which made 
their appearance in the Reformation of the sixteenth century.”’ 
Such statements seem to indicate that’the point of view from which 
Herr Kanbsky interprets the period is also limited, though from 
the opposite side to that taken by the historians who are responsible 
for the ‘‘ popular representation.”’ 
F. M. Butuin. 


LONDON. 


THEORIES OF THE WILL in the History of Philosophy. By Archi- 
bald Alexander. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 
Pp. 36s. 

Metapuysics. By Borden P. Bowne. Revised Edition from new 
Plates. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1898. 


Mr. Alexander’s ‘‘ Theories of the Will’’ is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of philosophic problems. The author adopts the 
method of historical exposition, and traces the development of 
metaphysical thought on this subject from its first beginnings in the 
primitive Greek philosophers down to the last theories of Lotze. 
Platonic, Aristotelian, Epicurean, and Stoic doctrines are fully 
described ; the Satristic, Scholastic, and Reformation teachings are 
fully given; and, finally, the theories of Locke, Hobbes, Hume, 
Reid, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
and Schopenhauer are minutely described ; closing, as we have 
already stated, with the latest theories of Lotze. 

An immensely valuable feature of the work is its wealth of accu- 
rate references ; on each page are foot-notes giving the exact refer- 
ences on each point in the works of the author under discussion ; 
while in the body of the work itself a free use is made of the 
very ‘‘ipsimma verba’’ of the philosopher himself in Greek, 
Latin, English, and German ; it need scarcely be pointed out how 
very valuable such features are for the accurate student and for 
reference. Mr. Alexander’s work deserves a high place in the 
literature on this subject for its high scholarship and vast amount 
of information. 
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‘* Metaphysics,’’ by Borden P. Bowne, President of Philosophy in 
Boston University, is also a noteworthy book. For while primarily 
adapted, we should imagine, for class work, yet its clear and cogent 
thinking on some of the deepest problems of philosophy will com- 
mend it even to the specialist in these lines. Mr. Bowne’s style is 
lucid and plain, and his philosophical acumen of a high order. 

ALAN S. HAWKESWORTH. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By Shadworth H. Hodgson, LL.D., 
etc. In four books. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, 
& Co., 1898. [A complete account, in four large volumes, of Mr. Shad- 
worth Hodgson’s System of Philosophy. Book I. contains a ‘‘ General Anal- 
ysis of Experience;” Book II. is on “ Positive Science;” Book III. is an 
“ Analysis of Conscious Action ;”” Book IV. is on “ The Real Universe.” The 
part that chiefly concerns readers of this JOURNAL is contained in Chapter VI. 
of Book III., entitled ‘‘ The Foundations of Ethic.” It comes at the begin- 
ning of the fourth volume. Some account of this will be given in a future 
issue. In the mean time the work may be welcomed as certainly the most 
voluminous and possibly the most comprehensive and systematic (though hardly 
the most lucid or profound) discussion of metaphysical questions that we have 
had in English in recent times. ]} 

AN OUTLINE OF PHILOSOPHY, with Notes Historical and Critical. By Professor 
John Watson, LL.D. Second edition. Glasgow: MacLehose & Sons; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. [The first edition of this useful work was 
entitled ‘Comte, Mill, and Spencer, an Outline of Philosophy.” For a re- 
view of it, see Vol. VI. of this JouRNAL, No. I, p.129. The new edition 
has been considerably enlarged by the addition of twelve long notes (occupying 
about one hundred and eighty pages) on various philosophical questions. It is 
to be hoped that in future editions the book will be welded into a somewhat 
more systematic unity. It is not as yet quite what one would expect from the 
title. The general impression that it makes is that, while the lectures on 
which it is based were probably admirable (especially when accompanied by 
the actual reading of the philosophical works that are referred to in it), it has 
not been quite successfully transformed into a book. Still, it is probably the 
best general introduction to philosophy that we have in English, ] 

THE GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE: A Study of Epistemology. By St. George 

Mivart, M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. (Zhe Progressive Science Series.) London: 

John Murray ; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. [Contains chapters on 

the “ Catalogue of Sciences,” “The Objects of Science,” “ The Methods of 

Science,” “ The Physical Antecedents of Science,’’ “ The Psychical Antece- 

dents of Science,” * Language and Science,” “Intellectual Antecedents of 

Science,” “ Causes of Scientific Knowledge,” “ The Nature of the Ground- 

work of Science.’’] 
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ORGANIC EVOLUTION CROsS-EXAMINED: Or Some Suggestions on the Great 
Secret of Biology. By the Duke of Argyll, K.G., etc. London: John Mur- 
ray, 1898. [Three Essays, mainly in criticism of Mr..H. Spencer, reprinted, 
with slight alterations, from Zhe Nineteenth Century.] 

LEIBNIZ, THE MONADOLOGY AND OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS.  Trans- 
lated, with Introduction and Notes, by Robert Latta, M.A., D. Phil. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, 1898. [An important contribution to the history of 
philosophy. ] 

THE ELEMENTS OF LAW, NATURAL AND PoLitic. By Thomas Hobbes, of 
Malmesbury. Edited, with Preface and Critical Notes, by Ferdinand Ténnies, 
Ph.D. To which are subjoined selected extracts from unprinted MSS. of 
Thomas Hobbes. London: Williams & Norgate, 1898. 

BEHEMOTH, OR THE LONG PARLIAMENT. By Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury. 
Edited for the first time from the original MS. by Ferdinand Ténnies, Ph.D. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1898. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO DARWIN. By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company; London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., 1898. [The writer holds of the Gospel in question 
that ‘its faith is as steadfast, its ‘ consolations’ as great, and its spirit of wor- 
ship as profound and as powerful as those of revealed religion.”’} 

THomAS REID. By Professor A. Campbell Fraser, D.C.L. (Famous Scots 
Series.) London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1898. [Mainly biographi- 
cal. Of very little philosophical interest. ] 

METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. By David F. Schloss, Third 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and almost entirely rewritten. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 1898. 


ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF PsYCHICAL EVENTs. (The Wilde Lecture.) By 
Professor Michael Foster, Sec. R. S. Reprinted from the “ Memoirs and Pro- 
ceedings of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,” Session 
1897-98. Manchester, 1898. [The closing paragraph has some ethical sig- 
nificance. “In the lower tissues, in undifferentiated protoplasm, in muscle 
and the like, spontaneous activity, automatism seems to be the direct outcome 
of nutrition, the direct effect of the blood-supply working on the molecular 
machinery, and to be independent of the play of external influences on the 
tissue. But if there be any truth in the views which I have been urging upon 
you, we cannot transfer this conception to the working of the brain. If in 
nervous tissue, as I have urged, the influence of the blood-supply is wholly 
subordinate to the influences of incidents, the more so the higher the ele- 
ments, we must attach but little importance to the play in it of such a direct 
nutritional automatism. We must regard that psychical spontaneity which we 
call the will, as, at least in the main, the outcome of complex influences.” 
But the transition here from the physical to the psychical seems a little 
abrupt. } 

JouNn Ruskin, SociAL REFORMER. By John A. Hobson, M.A. London: 

Nisbet & Co., 1898. [A complete systematic and critical account of the social 

philosophy of Mr. Ruskin. A work of great interest and importance. ] 
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Tue Law OF CIVILIZATION AND Decay: An Essay on History. By Brooks 


Adams. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1898. [A reprint of the 
second edition. The first edition appeared in 1895, the second in 1896.] 


Tue PsycHOLOGY OF PEOPLES: Its Influence on their Evolution. By Gustave 


Le Bon. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1899. 


RICH AND Poor. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. Second edition. London and 


New York: Macmillan & Co., 1898. [The new edition of this excellent book 
has been revised, and is enriched by the addition of a chapter ‘On Giving 
Money.”’ It is hardly necessary to say that the advice given is exceedingly 
useful and well put. ‘In giving our money, 
we can give within the range of our personal experience. Where we go 
beyond this, let us know enough of the charities we select to be able to judge 
about the effects of their work, and let us use our influence to promote wisdom 


”? she concludes, “let us as far as 


and humanity in their management.’’] 


THE SANCTITY OF LIFE. A reply to Sir Henry Thompson. By Henry S. 


Salt. Manchester: The Vegetarian Society, 1898. [An argument for vege- 
tarianism, meeting the criticisms of Mr. Leslie Stephen, Professor Ritchie, and 
Sir H. Thompson. Rather arrogant in tone and not very clear in statement. 
The main point seems to be an attempt at a reductio ad absurdum. If the 
breeding of animals for slaughter can be justified, the Turks would be justified 
in breeding Armenians to slaughter them. This hardly seems cogent. Arme- 
nians are persons, and so have a claim to be regarded as ends, not mere means. 
Also, it would have to be shown that the lives of the Armenians so produced 
contained a surplus of pleasure over pain; and, as the Armenians are reflective 
beings, “‘ looking before and after,” this would be difficult to show in the cir- 
cumstances. Again, can it be held that, for men, the worth of life can be 
measured simply by amount of agreeable sensation, as balanced against dis- 
agreeable? For mere animals this may be plausibly maintained, but hardly 
formen, Writers of the school of Mr. Salt seem to have an acquired inca- 
pacity for distinguishing between men and beasts. The Hedonistic School of 
Ethics has no doubt done much to produce this confusion. ] 


THe ELements oF Sociotocy. A Text-Book for Colleges and Schools. By 


Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A., Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany; London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1898. 


SociAL AND PoiticaL Economy. Essays and Letters. By Thomas Judge. 


Edited by his son, T. G. Judge. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1898. 
[Essays on Workmen’s Dwellings, Strikes, etc. ] 


To-Morrow. A Peaceful Path to Real Reform. By E. Howard. London: 


Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1898. [A plan for the improvement of social life 
by preventing the drift of labor from the country to the town. ] 


Wuar ts SoctaLisM? By Scotsburn. Londun: Isbister, 1898. [An attack on 


socialism. Seems worthless. ] 


VALUE: The First Cause in Political Economy. A pamphlet. By Henry Rawie. 


Indianapolis: The Smith-Iliff Stationery Co., 1898. [Seems confused and 
badly written. ] 
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THE SOCIAL MIND AND EpucaTION. By George Edgar Vincent. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1898. 


A DIALOGUE ON MoRAL EpucaTiIon. By F. H. Matthews, M.A. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1898. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HERBARTIAN PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. By Cath- 
erine I. Dodd: With an Introduction by Professor Rein. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 


ROUSSEAU AND EDUCATION ACCORDING To NATURE. By Thomas Davidson. 
(Great Educators Series.) London: Heinemann, 1898. 


THE TEACHING OF CHRIST ON LIFE AND Conpuct. By Mrs. Sophie Bryant, 
D.Sc. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1898. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-Room. By T. F, G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., and 
A. H. Garlic, B. A. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. 


THE ART OF TEACHING. By David Salmon. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1898. 


Divine IMMANENCE: An Essay on the Spiritual Significance of Matter. By J. 
R. Illingworth, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1898. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF BUTLER’S “ ANALOGY.” By the Rev. Henry 
Hughes, M.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1898. 


DocTRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. University Sermons. By Hastings Rashdall, 
D.C.L. London: Methuen & Co., 1898. 


UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES: Being Addresses on Subjects of Academic Study, de- 
livered to the University of Glasgow. By the late Principal John Caird, D.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Master of Balliol. Glasgow: James MacLehose & 
Sons, 1898. [The subjects dealt with in these Addresses are: The Unity of 
the Sciences, The Progressiveness of the Sciences, Erasmus, Galileo, The 
Scientific Character of Bacon, David Hume, Bishop Butler and his Theology, 
The Study of History, The Science of History, The Study of Art, The 
Progressiveness of Art, The Art of Public Speaking, The Personal Element 
in Teaching, General and Professional Education. Addresses by Principal 
Caird need no commendation. } 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS, preached before the University of Glasgow, 1873-1898. 
By John Caird, D.D., LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. MacLehose & Sons, 1898. 

PRINCIPAL CAIRD: An Address, Delivered to the Students of the Moral Philos- 
ophy Class on the Opening Day of the Session, 1898-99. By Professor Henry 
Jones, LL.D., University of Glasgow. Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons, 
1898. [A very appreciative account of the famous Principal.] 

THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AuGUSTINE. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Arthur Symons. London: Walter Scott, 1898. 

“I was IN Prison.” By F. Brocklehurst, B.A. Cantab. London: T. Fisher 

Unwin, 1898. [A short account of prison life in England by one who has 

had experience of it. A book of very considerable interest. ] 
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A Stupy OF Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT and the Rights of Woman. By Emma 
Rauschenbusch-Clough, Ph.D. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898. 

THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By Wesley 
Mills, M.A., M.D., etc. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1898. [Contains valu- 
able discussions and illustrations on instinct and kindred topics. ] 

ETHICAL Soncs. Compiled and Edited for the Union of Ethical Societies. 
Second (enlarged) edition. Contains two hundred and ninety-two selections 
in verse on—I. The Inner Life; II. The Social Life; I1I. Nature. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1898. 

Les Lois SociaLes. Par G. Tarde. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1898. 

L’EDUCATION RATIONELLE DE LA VOLONTE. Par P. E. Lévy. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1898. 

LA MoRALE DE Kant. Par André Cresson. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1897. 


NATURE ET MORALITE. Par Charles Chabot. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1896. 


La Vig SocIALE MODERNE. Par Maurice Heins. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 
1898. 

GRANDEUR ET DECADENCE DE LA GUERRE. Par G. de Molinari. Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cie., 1898. 

L’ANNEE SOCIOLOGIQUE. Publiée sous la direction de Emile Durkheim. Pre- 
miére Année (1896-1897). Paris: Félix Alcan, 1898. 

ETUDES DE PsYCHOLOGIE SocIALE. Par G. Tarde. Paris: V. Giard and E. 
Briére, 1898. 

ETHISCHE STUDIEN. Von E. von Hartmann. Leipzig: H. Haacke, 1898. 

Der BEGRIFF DES ABSOLUT WERTHVOLLEN. Von F. Kriiger. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1898. 

UEBER DAS SOLLEN UND DAS GUTE. Von F. Bon. Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 
1898. 

Diz ENTWICKELUNG DES ARMENWESENS IN ENGLAND SEIT DEM JAHRE 1885. 
Von Dr. P. L. Aschrott. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblet, 1898. 

LA LEGISLATION SOCIALE EN HONGRIE. Par J. Szterényi. Budapest: Société 
anonyme d’imprimerie, 1897. 

PHILOSOPHIE UND LEBEN. Von Robert Schellwien. Leipzig: Alfred Janssen, 
1898. 

METAFISICA, SCIENZA E MORALITA. Studi di Filosofia Morale. Di Francesco 
de Sarlo. Roma, 1898. 

ELEMENTI DI SocioLoGIA GENERALE. Di E. Morselli. Milan: Ulrico 
Hoepli, 1898. 

FILOSOFIA DEL Monopo.io. Di Allessandro Garelli. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, 
1898. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. By Ramsden Balmforth. London: Swan 

Sonnenschein & Co., 1898. [A somewhat slight treatment of a great subject. ] 
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HANDBUCH DER MENSCHLICH-NATURLICHEN SITTENLEHRE FOR ELTERN UND 
ERZIEHER. (Ein Versuch im Sinne der von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fir 
ethische Kultur gestellten Aufgabe.) Von A. Déring. Stuttgart: Fr. From- 
mans Verlag (E. Hauff ), 1899. 

SYSTEM DER WERTTHEORIE. (I. Band.) Allgemeine Werttheorie, Psychologie 
des Begehrens (1897). (II. Band.) Grundziige einer Ethik. Von Dr, 
Christian v. Ehrenfels. Leipzig: O. R. Reisland, 1898. 

SOCIALPADAGOGIK. Theorie der Willenserziehung auf der Grundlage der Ge- 
meinschaft. Von Paul Natorp. Stuttgart: Fr. Frommans Verlag (E. Hauff), 
1899. 

Neve GEDICHTE. Von Arthur Pfungst. Zweite vermehrte Auflage. Berlin: 
Fred. Duemmler’s Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1899. 

LA FAMILLE DANS LES DIFFERENTES Socik&Tés. Par C. N. Starcke. Paris: 
V. Giard & E. Briére, 1899. 

THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DousTt. By Henry Van Dyke. Sixth Edition 
revised, with a new Preface. New York: The Macmillan Company; London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1898. 

THE GREATEST THING EVER Known. By Ralph Waldo Trine. New York 
and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

AN EQUITABLE EXCHANGE SysTEM. By Alfred R. Justice. Philadelphia: 
Alfred J. Ferris, 1898. 

JAPANESE NOTIONS OF EUROPEAN POLITICAL Economy. By Tentearo Ma- 
kato. Philadelphia: Printed under the supervision of Kuya Shihosho, 1899. 


SULLE DoTTRINE PSICOFISCHE DI PLATONE. Di Lorenzo Michelangelo Billia. 
Modena: Coi Tipi Societa Tipografica, 1898. 

THE Economic REvIEW. October, 1898. London: Rivington’s. [An inter- 
esting number from the point of view of Ethics. Contains a valuable 
“ Bibliography of Wage Statistics in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ by Miss A. Hopkinson and Mr. A. L. Bowley; “ Practical Co- 
operation,” by Robert Halstead; “ Child-labour and the Half-time System,” 
by F. H. Spencer; Reviews of Mr. Mallock’s “ Aristocracy and Evolution,” 
by M. W. Patterson; Mr. Graham Wallas’s “ Life of Francis Place,” by A. 
M. D. Hughes; and Mr. Ussher’s ‘‘ Neo-Malthusianism,” by E. Lyttelton, 
etc.] 


Books to be reviewed should be sent to one of the following addresses : 
Prof. E. Boirac, 51 Rue Jeannin, Dijon, France. 

Prof. Fr. Jodl, 45 Porzellangasse, Vienna, Austria. 

Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, Merchiston, Llanishen, near Cardiff, Wales. 
Prof, Josiah Royce, 103 Irving Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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